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“HE DID COME, DIDN’T HE?” 
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Your New Orleans Address 


Make The Roosevelt your New 
Orleans address this winter. 
central location, its notable service 
and its atmosphere of quiet and 
genial hospitality will add immense 
enjoyment to your stay. For good 
reason, it 
reputation and the deserved title 
“The Pride Of The South.” 


Its 


has enviable 


won its 


Moderate Rates 


Write or Wire for Reservations 


The ROOSEVELT 


NEW ORLEANS 
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FYNHE Vulcan Riding Cultivator shown 
above is especially recommended for 
working cotton, tobacco, corn and oth- 

er row crops where close and accurate culti- 

vation is necessary. 


Quick, easy shifting of the gangs— 


v (ier 
CULTIVATORS 


Mean Cleaner Fields with Less Work in Less Time 
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RIDING 
and WALKING 


SIMPLE 

STURDY 
ACCURATE 
LIGHT DRAFT 
EASY to HANDLE 
ADAPTABLE TO 
ALL CONDITIONS 
of CULTIVATION 


Vulcan Implements are built by the 
makers of the famous Vulcan Plows. 
They are field tested and time prov- 
en and backed by more than fifty 
years’ experience. 





by foot pedals—no chains or pul- 
leys to slow up the work—adjustable 
to every condition—even depth of 
cultivation —light draft—easy to 
handle. Furnished with 4, 6 or & 
shovels—spring or pin break. Disc 
Hiller furnished extra for both Rid- 
ing and Walking Cultivators. 


THE VULCAN PLOW CO., 

Dept. P.F., Evansville, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Send me information 

about 

( ) Riding Cultivators; ( ) Walk- 

ing Cultivators. 
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The Riding Cultivator shown above is 
noted for its simplicity, ease of opera- 
tion and wide range of adjustments that 
adapt 


to all conditions of cultivation. 
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I See By he Ads 


HAT my 

pieces in this paper that has got the 
women folks so riled up? It looks like 
ever time the mail man comes he brings 
a letter from some 
woman just a layin’ 
me out and some- 
times two or three. I 
can’t recollect I done 
anything calculated 
to stir the women 
folks up but I reckon 
I have because here’s 
one of the letters :— 


SS, Ar) Chadbourn, 


have I been puttin’ in 








m. & 

} Uncle Bill: 
| I have been reading 
BILL CASPER your pieces in The 


Progressive Farmer for 
some time. I like to read your pieces the 
best part in the paper, but I don’t think you 
treat Martha like you ought to. I saw in the 
paper a few weeks ago where someone said 
don’t let anybody call you hen-pecked, but if 
I ‘was in Martha’s place I would make you 
think you was hen-pecked. If 1 was Martha 
I would show you who was boss. I think that 
you are a lazy man and I believe you are a 
mean old rascal. 

I don’t think that you and Martha have any 
children for if you did I don’t think they 
would let Martha work like she does for such 
a ugly old man like you. 
I hope Martha will see this for I want her to 
know that I, for one, think that Martha should 
be boss. 
I believe that Martha hates you for I am 
sure she can’t love such an ugly thing. 
Yours truly, N. A. W. 





Now what have I done to get anybody 
all worked up like that? She don’t seem 
to think I’ve treated Marthy right. What 
have I done that wasn't right? I’ve got 
her a good house to live in, a good stove 
to cook on, a good garden to grow things 
to eat in, and clothes to keep her warm. 
Can't nobody say I ain't been a good per- 
vider. 

I admit Marthy has done her part. 
She’s a good woman. When If get in a 
tight with the crops she turns in and 
helps me out. And she don’t gad around 
like some women does. She talks right 
peart when her and some other woman 
gets together but she ain't all the time 
wattin’ to go somewhere to get a chance 
to talk. I reckon that’s: because I don’t 
interfere much and give her a chance to 
keep talked out at home. 

But I want to tell you I am good to 
Marthy too. I ain’t never give her a sin- 
gle beatin’. To this day I ain't never hit 
her with as much as a piece of rope. 
When mealtime comes I’m always there. 
She don’t have to holler the second time. 
Many’s the time I’ve nailed up palin’s to 
keep chickens out of her garden. And I 
keep enough cordwood cut and hauled so 
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she can always have dry stovewood. | 
ain’t missed but once or twice in a long 
time. 

It must be something I've put in one of 
my pieces in this paper. Ifit is I’m sorry. 
I don’t want nobody to think I ain't got 
proper respect for the women folks. | 
know plenty of men that wouldn't be no 
account if it wasn't for some good 
woman. As a matter of fact I believe most 
men would be so meanat would be danger- 
ous to be alive if it wasn’t for the women 
folks. Now don't that show I got plenty 
of respect for them? 

Of course women has some faults. No- 
body but them will deny that. Now when 
I come to mention their faults I don't 
want nobody but menfolks to read that. I 
reckon their worst fault is told in a little 
piece of poetry a fellow sent me. I reckon 
he seen what sort of trouble I was gettin’ 
into unbeknownst. So he sent me this 
piece. Now if any woman is readin’ my 
piece I want them to skip that part. I'm 
puttin’ a sign over it so you'll know it 
and I’m havin’ it put bottom side up so 
you can skip it easy without your eyes 
catchin’ on. Here it is :— 

FOR MEN ONLY 
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I can't think of anything else right now 
so I'll stop. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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CAN ANYONE TELL? _ 


JEN the English tongue we speak 

U Why is “break” not rhymed with 
“freak”? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “sew” but likewise “few’’; 

And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse’’? 

“Beard’’ does not sound like “heard”; 

“Cord” is different from “word”; 

“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 

Think of “hose,” and “dose,” and “‘lose’’; 

And of “goose,” and also “choose.” 

Think of “comb,” and “tomb,” and ‘“‘bomh’’; 

“Doll” and “roll,” and “home” and “some”’; 

And since “pay” is rhymed with “say” 

Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 

We have “blood” and “food,” and “good’’; 

“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 

Wherefore “done,” but “gone,” and “‘lone’’? 

Is there any reason known? 


‘ 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 


| 
| 


AMY GAL WEIGHS Two | 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
MY GAL IS A SIGHT § 
ei DON’T YOO SEE- MY J) 3 
eid GAL SAT ON MY : 
= UKELELE- OH- BRING 
BACK MY UKEY TO 
ME # && Sf 
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GRown) CO. TEX. 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 





I had a little billy goat 
That made folks flit and flutter, 
He wasn’t much on milk or cream, 
Yet made a classy butter. 
—Sent in by Shelby E. Southard, 
Limestone County, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Minnie S. Anderson, Jefferson County, Ala. 
Victor E. Lang, Forsyth County, Ga. 
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HRIFT on the farm includes proper 
care of farm machinery. 
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arm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


NOTHER New Year, the 
season of good resolutions 
and fresh beginnings will 

soon be with us. One of the finest 
resolves any housewife can make is to improve the 
family meals. Perhaps yours are already as delicious 
as good materials and culinary skill can make them. 

Sut are you sure that each member of the family is 
getting just what he or she should have to insure proper 
growth and the greatest possible protection against dis- 
ease? For instance, Mrs. R. L. P., of Georgia, writes: 
“T know that lettuce and cabbage and other fresh vege- 
tables are necessary. But what can I do? My hus- 
band will not touch them and when they hear him re- 
fuse the children say they cannot eat them either.” 

First of all, Mrs. P., have a serious talk with your 
husband. Explain to him that even if he is willing to 
run the risk of not eating the right foods him- 
self you do not consider it fair for him to pass 
on his prejudices to the children, Assure him 
that you will not ask him to eat what he does 
not like but for the sake of the example you 
would appreciate it if he would take a small 
portion of whatever vegetables you serve on his 
plate. Then, and here comes the real strategy, 
Mrs. P., prepare those vegetables that you 
know to be wholesome and necessary in such 
tempting ways that your whole family will 
forget they do not like them and will find them- 
selves eating them and enjoying them and even 
clamoring for more. Here are a few recipes 
you will like to try :— 

Five-minute Cabbage.—One and one-half quarts 
shredded cabbage, 3 cups milk, 1 cup cream or rich 
milk, 2% tablespoons butter, 2% tablespoons flour, 
salt, pepper. Cook the cabbage for 2 minutes in the 
3 cups of hot milk. Add the cup of cream or rich 
milk, the blended butter and flour, and the season- 


ing, and cook rapidly for 3 or 4 minutes. The result 
is a crisp vegetable, delicate in flavor and color. 


Carrots in Parsley Butter.—Eight or 10 medium 
sized carrots, % cup butter, % teaspoon salt, 1 or 2 


tablespoons lemon juice, 1 tablespoon finely chopped 

parsley. Wash and scrape the carrots and cut them in 

slices or dices. Cook in a small quantity of boiling salted 
water until tender, or for about 10 to 15 minutes. Melt the 
butter, add the lemon juice and the parsley. Pour over the 
carrots and serve at once. 


Baked Onions in Tomato Sauce.—Six medium sized onions, 
1 quart canned tomatoes, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons 
salt, % teaspoon celery seed, 2 cloves, 2 tablespoons flour, 
2 tablespoons butter, dash of pepper. Cook the tomatoes 
with the seasonings for 10 minutes. Blend flour and melted 
butter, add to the tomatoes, and mix well. Cut the onions 
in half and put them in a large baking dish. Strain the to- 
mato sauce over them. Add more salt if needed. Cover and 
cook wuatil the onions are tender, about 1 hour, Serve from 
the dish in which cooked, 

Planning the right sort of meals need not be a diffi- 
cult matter. Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor of bio- 
chemistry of Johns Hopkins University has developed 
a simple scientific formula for the correct daily menu. 
Dr. McCollum’s diet recipe is :— 

1, Drink a quart of milk every day. 

2. Eat green vegetables and salad twice every day. 

3. Then eat anything else that you like. 


Il 

This is a good time to make some of the long-planned 
improvements inside the house. Mrs. T. H. L., of 
Texas, finds herself confronted by a fairly common 
problem. She writes: “My dining room faces north 
and gets little sunshine. The walls are papered in blue 
and the woodwork and ceiling are painted gray. How 
can I make it seem larger and lighter and more cheer- 
ful? And is there a way to get the old paper off the 
walls so that they can be painted?” 

Gray and blue are cold colors and should not be used 
in north rooms. Many a similar room that now seems 
dreary and uninviting could be transformed by the use 
of the right hues. Suppose you do your walls over in 
a light shade of primrose yellow, Mrs. L. Then paint 
the woodwork and ceiling a deep ivory. Even on dark 
days the room will seem sunshiny. To get the old 


paper off, moisten it with a damp sponge or apply a 
coat of very thin, warm paste. 


Scrape with a putty 





Including New Year Resolutions on a 


Number of Subjects 


knife or other dull blade. Stains can usually be re- 
moved by washing with water to which washing soda 
has been added and then sponging with clean, warm 
water. All stains remaining after the walls are dry 
should be coated with shellac or varnish. A sizing 
should then be applied to the plaster before painting 
if it has never been painted before. Ask your dealer to 
recommend the kind best suited to your needs. 

Mrs. G. C. R., of Arkansas, is going to improve that 
most neglected part of the house, the boy’s room. She 
says: “The wall paper is buff with lighter ceiling. I 
have already purchased a floor stain, 
burnt amber in color. The doors and 
windows are dark brown, the bed is 
brown, and there’s an old golden oak 
dresser. I want to know how to make 
them harmonize. Would you advise a 
homemade bookcase ?” 


Your choice of buff paper sounds ex- 
cellent and I am sure the stained and 
varnished floor will be satisfactory, The 
woodwork might be painted buff in a 
slightly deeper shade than the walls. 


The bed and dresser could be painted 
either a clear, soft green or black with 
Chinese red trimmings, whichever your 
son likes best. By all means have some 
built-in shelves for books and other pos- 
sessions and paint them buff to match the 
woodwork. Have, too, a flat table or 
homemade desk finished to match the 
bed and dresser. A deep window seat 
can be built of a big packing case and 
comfortably cushioned. A heavy mate- 
rial like monk’s cloth, trimmed with bands of boldly 
patterned cretonne is excellent for curtains and bed- 
spreads. Be sure that there is a shaded lamp for read- 
ing and studying. Grass or rag rugs are good for the 
floor. Consult your son’s tastes and let him make most 
of the decisions and do much of the work so that he 
will really take pride in the room. 

Ill 


At New Year's let us rid ourselves of as many of 
our time-worn prejudices as we can: not only those 
that concern food but thosé in regard to other matters. 
Many a child suffers discomfort because his mother 
still believes that he must wear his heavy clothes every 
day from the time winter officially starts until spring 
is here, regardless of the changes of the weather. One 
should dress to suit the actual temperature, not the 
calendar. If January offers us a 
day as mild as early spring, let 
the youngsters leave off their 
heavy things and enjoy them- 
selves. Then, to-morrow, if it 
suddenly turns cold—as is apt to 
happen in our uncertain Ameri- 
can climate, bundle them up 
again. Naturally we are not sug- 
gesting that you let them go out 
too thinly clad and get chilled, 
simply that you dress them to 
suit the day. 


IV 


An excellent resolution is to 
visit your child’s school at least 
once a month and to become an 
active member of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. Miss M. 
F. M., of Arkansas, offers a 
practical suggestion for getting 








the parents out. She says: “My 
neighborhood has a live organfza- 
tion of women whose object is to 
bring about a more friendly feel- 
ing between parents and teachers. Two years ago a 


beautiful painting was purchased and this is hung each 
month in the room which was visited by the largest 
This brings -out 
They can think of 


number of parents the month before. 
the mothers, but, oh, the fathers! 
more excuses.” We won- 
der if an occasional radio 
program might help to 
bring the fathers to the 
school. Possibly they would 
be interested, too, in help- 
ing the youngsters to earn 
the radio. 


Vv 


In January it is well to 
consider the subject that 
comes up in most families 
about this season and is 
dropped in February or 
March—that is, the keep- 
ing of household accounts 
and the making of a bud- 
get. No one can run a 
successful business without 
having some idea of where the money comes from and 
where it goes. And running the house should be looked 
upon as a business. Some method of keeping house- 
hold accounts should be followed so that at the end 
of the year one can judge whether too great a sum 
has been allowed for one item or too little for another. 
Some plan should be made as to how much shall be 
spent for such essentials as food and clothes and how 
much shall be put on education, home improvement, and 
entertainment. Possibly a son or daughter of high 
school age might earn his or her spending money by 
keeping the family accounts. Do not start off with such 
an elaborate system that it becomes a burden and is 
dropped at the end of a few weeks. 








Pw. 
KRUETZFELPT 





3efore making a budget or starting an account book 
it will be worth while to write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 964, Farm Household Accounts, 
and Miscellaneous Circular No. 68, Planning the Fam- 
tly Expenditures. Both are free. 

Vi 

Many women find themselves confronted with the 
need for making extra money this coming year. A 
South Carolina housekeeper writes: “I can’t leave 
home to work. Yet the income from the farm supplies 
none of those little extra comforts and conveniences 
which make the difference between just existing and 
really getting the most out of life.” 

Our first suggestion to this particular 
homemaker and to all others who are 
similarly situated, is to join your home 
demonstration club if there is one in 
your county. For instance, Mrs. W. E. 
Crouch, after joining the Hopewell Home 
Demonstration Club in Lafayette County, 
Mississippi, learned to weave honeysuckle 
vine baskets. She has sold over $500 
worth, the material for which cost prac- 
tically nothing. 


The “Little Red Hen” is a roadside 
market, located on the Little Rock High- 
way in Garland County, Arkansas, where 
the members of the home demonstration 
clubs who established the market sell 
their products. The women sell fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, dairy products, 
canned goods, cooked foods, clothing of 
various kinds, quilts, and handmade bas- 
kets, trays, and rugs. 
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An Evening’s Entertainment for the Family 


N THESE last-of-the-month issues we are endeav- 

oring to deal principally with subjects of interest 

to the wkole farm family. Just now we wish to 
present a plan whereby Mr. Farmer, Mrs. Farmer, and 
the boys and girls can all take part in a valuable even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

As each old year ends and new year begins, we be- 
lieve it a fine thing for the entire family to consider 
together a sort of score card or examination paper by 
which the excellence (or otherwise) of the year’s farm 
operations can be judged. For this purpose we have 
designed an extremely simple, rough and ready, fifty- 
question “Score Card of Good Farming” which any- 
body can use with mighty little trouble. Many farmers 
may wish to take up these questions one by one and 
ask their wives and children to join with them in de- 
ciding what the correct answers are, and hence what 
sort of score the farm has made this year and just 
what reforms should be decided on for 1930. And in 
order to promote such an effort, we again commend to 
everybody The Progressive Farmer's copyrighted “Farm 
Score Card” first evolved by us in 1924. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S “FARM SCORE CARD” 

The fifty questions in this score card enable you to de- 
termine whether or not you are a good farmer—or how 
much you lack of being one. Allow yourself two points for 
each question you can answer emphatically “tyes.” Allow 
yourself one point for each question concerning which you 
are at least 50 per cent efficient. Then add up and see how 
many points you get out of a possible maximum of 100. In 
most examinations it is agreed that one must get at least 
70 to “pass,” while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 
Each reader will find it interesting to score himself now by 
this test and then file it away and re-score himself next 
New Year’s to see how much progress he makes in 1930, 

Write 1, 2, 
or 0 here 


1, Is your land richer now than it was twelve 


months ago? 


2. Do you save some money each year when condi- 
tions are normal, making yourself a modern pro- 


gressive “bank account farmer” instead of an old- 

a en Ce CREE Ti cccccvercccsseteseece seneee 
3. Are you practicing a systematic rotation of 

crops? SUR EE MC RLaRERSeR RO Raeats Rasa KN eee wr abe ss oe 


“feed itself’—that is, 


make your farm 
milk, vegetables, 


food for its folks (meat, 
as conditions permit), and 


4. Do you 


provide 


fruit, also bread as far 
feed for its animals (grain, hay, forage, and pas- 
DEES kan cee 4040s keds Reb SKE wOwR ae oc ecCeeee eoeee ° 


and your family make the avoidance of all 
waste 
food, 


5. Do you 
waste a daily and constant purpose in life 
of labor, money, time, soil fertility, feed, 


? 


crops, little wastes or big wastes! 


6. Do you properly combine plant production and ani- 
mal production by having at least two important 
sources of income from crops or plant production 
and at least one important source of income from 
some form of animal production—poultry, dairy 
cows, hogs, sheep, or beef cattle? ...........cceeees 


Ns 


Do you prove that you are a business farmer (a) 
by taking an inventory each January, (b) by keep- 
ing a record of receipts and expenses, and (c) by 
borrowing money only for “productive purposes” 
that is to say, for buying or doing something 
that will produce or earn enough to pay the loan? ..... ‘ 


8% Do you practice two essentials of good tillage: (a) 
Early, deep breaking where it has been found prof- 
itable; (b) shallow, frequent cultivation (prefera- 
bly with riding cultivators) ? 


9. Are your fields properly fenced, thereby enabling 
you to raise livestock advantageously, enabling the 
stock to harvest crop residues and convert them 
into cash, and if you grow cotton to reduce hoeing 
expense by using geese? 


10. Are you a “legume farmer,” practicing the wise 
rule of ‘a soil-building crop as often as possible,’ 
and does your farm advertise the fact that a good 
farmer lives there by showing a liberal acreage of 


“green fields in winter’? each year? 


11, Is your rolling land terraced and are your terraces 
kept in good repair and no gullying permitted on 
your tarm:! 


12, Are your fields well shaped and as large as prac- 
ticable instead of being cut into odd-shaped, un- 
sightly patches? 


13. Do you have an adequate number of farm animals 
for the size of your farm—“two cows, a brood sow, 
and thirty hens” being the minimum for the small- 
est farm, with a larger number for larger farms? 


14. Do you practice the policy of having “nothing 
born on the place except from a purebred sire’’?.. 


settee 


15. Have you quit using varieties of farm crops that 
you don’t know the names of and substituted 


purebred varieties adapted to your section? ...... oeseee 
16. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden?..... ¢ pecece 
17. Have you a good orchard properly pruned and 

re MD nis cao icy deides<cdeben earee cas © scccee 


18. Are your tools and implements kept under shel- 
ter when not in use, and kept constantly oiled, 
Painted, and in good repair? ..........cccccecccecee 


19. Do you plan your work so that you (a) do im- 


portant, pressing jobs first, (b) have plenty of 
ad waiting for bad weat her, and (c) waste no 


20. 


21. 


7? 


23. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 
46. 


47 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Do you know the uses of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash (also lime), and the formulas that pay 
best on your land, and do you use commercial fer- 
tilizers as a supplement to, and not as a substitute 
for, wise soil-building practices? .......ssssssseeeees 


Do you know the uses of the different elements 
in feeding rations and how to mix properly bal- 
anced rations for your livestock? 


Do you have modern and well planned barns, sta- 
bles, hog houses, poultry houses, etc.. and ample 
SOUTHAM GRMOOT oko scc00'c 500 n08eennhon0eannecceccecn tess 


Are you producing at least one farm product that 
you can justly claim is the best in your neighbor- 
hood—the best corn, cotton, tobacco, grain sorf- 
ghums, small grain, hay crops, orchard, garden, 
truck crops, hogs, cattle, sheep, or poultry, some 
finished product such as hams, sausage, werent 
syrup, pickles, C€C.? ....ccccccccccccsccvcccccccces 


Do you treat your timber as a real crop—protect- 
ing it from fire, and thinning it as you would 
other crops and weeding out the less profitable 
trees for the more profitable ones? .........++++++ 


Do you cut and shock corn instead of pumag 
fodder, and grow your own hay? 


Do you use up-to-date commercial methods— 
studying advertisements, price lists, and catalogs 
regarding what you have to buy, and advertising 
your quality products for sale when you have a 
surplus? 


Have you a real pasture, seeded to the best-suited 
grasses, mowed regularly to keep down weeds and 
sprouts, and kept free of washing and gullying? 


Do you regularly read farm papers and bulletins 
adapted to your section and crops, and do you pro- 
vide other good books, papers, and magazines for 
the family, averaging approximately “fa nickel a 
day for mind food” 


Are you a member of a codperative marketing 
association ? 


Do you keep in touch with your county farm 
and home agents? 


Are you a member of some farmers’ organization 
other than a coéperative marketing association? 


Do you go ahead and do your work when it ought 
to be done, disregarding old superstitions about 
the moon and signs of the zodiac?..........sseee0s 


Are you keeping your children in school instead 
of robbing them of school training in order that 
they may pile up a child labor produced overpro- 
duction of cotton, tobacco, etc.? 


Are some of your children between the ages of 
10 and 18 enrolled in club work . 


Are you doing everything you can to encourage 
and support modern consolidated rural schools 
and insisting upon vocational agriculture and 
home economics in all such schools? 


Are you doing everything you can to keep your 
family in good health—including annual health 
examinations, visits to the dentist at least yearly, 
vaccination against smallpox and typhoid, avoid- 
ance of patent medicines, and the use of sanitary 
privies? 
Have you and your family taken a vacation dur- 
the past twelve months? ee 


Do you and your family attend community meet- 
ings, community picnics, and other forms of 
neighborhood social life and recreation?..... ..... 
Do you and your family attend church and Sun- 
day school? 


Do you make an exhibit at some fair once a year? 


Are you a good neighbor—do you visit your 
friends, help the sick, coédperate with neighbors 
in buying and selling and doing farm work, make 


Is your home painted and other farm buildings 
either painted or whitewashed? 


Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance in 
fairly adequate measure? 


Have you improved the appearance of your home 
grounds during the past twelve months by better 
care of planting of lawn, flowers, shrubs, and trees? 


Have you waterworks and electric or gas lights? 


Have you provided labor-saving conveniences for 
housework—a modern range, fireless cooker, oil 
stove, washing machine, improved churn, etc.?.. 


Do you try to keep your farm free of weeds—fence 
corners, roadsides, pastures, orchards, etc., as well 
as cultivated fields? 


Have you used methods recommended by your 
state extension service for fighting different in- 
sect pests and plant diseases—spraying your or- 
chard, dusting your cotton for boll weevils, fumi- 
gating corn and peas to destroy weevils, etc.?.. 


Are you proud of your profession as a farmer, 
honoring its leaders, seeking to promote every 
movement that looks to its enrichment and im- 
provement, and doing all you can by your own 
appearance, manner, and conduct to make others 
respect farming as a dignified and honorable pro- 
fession? 


Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 
the use of His soil, realizing that you are indeed 
a “tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a 
small portion of His earth during your lifetime, 
which you are commissioned to “dress and keep” 
for Him, passing it on to the next generation in 
better condition than when you took charge of it? 


Ss. TURMEEE 4:06 ond cindadansacctassdusannacunion 
(Copyright by The Progressive Farmer Company) 


We want to make this score card as nearly perfect 
as possible for it still to be casily usable by cvery 
farmer and will appreciate suggestions and criticisms 
from readers. Meanwhile, we suggest that subscribers 
make it a regular practice to score themselves at the 
end of each year and compare with previous and suc- 
ceeding years. Right now, for example, might it not 
be a good idea to put an X-mark alongside cach ques- 
tion concerning which you wish to make improvement 
this year and then see when the year ends how much you 
have accomplished at these specific points? Readers who 
scored themselves last year may list below their total 
scores for three years while others may list now for 


“end of 1929” and again a year from now, “cnd of 
1930” :— 

Total score, end of 1928 - - - | | ceccccceccces ‘ 
Total score, end of 1929 - - - = = cccccccccecees 
Total score, end of 1930 - = = = © wicccccceceaes 


"And ‘She 10~ 


APPY New Year! Isn't it a glorious wor] 

Isn’t it wonderful to be alive? Of course, 

have a spell of depression once in a while, but 
one who strengthens his backbone and grits his test) 
always comes up broader in experience, saner in out- 
look, more hopeful in spirit. Yes, 
it’s glorious,’ joyfully glorious to 
be alive. 





More hopeful, did we say? Yes, 
of course. Aren't the governments 
of the earth planning, contriving 
for the elimination of wars, the 
betterment of trade? Home and 
farm demonstration agents, cc’- 
leges, commercial concerns, churc! 
es, The Progressive Farmer ai 
Farm IVoman, our daily papers, 
wishing, working, praying for ‘ 
conditions for the 





. HUTT 


MBS. W. N 


each and all are 
making over of 
good of rural people. 


greatest possib’e 





While great agencies are combining power and inf 
have just awakened to our own 
of making over our own living 
conditions. In this year of 1930 let us each recon- 
struct our own worlds, the nations being made up ci 
homes and individuals. This thought comes back again 
as I musingly turn over the leaves of the past years and 
consider the fresh pages of the coming year. Every 
year is a new, unwritten page in the book of life for 
you and me to write on as we will. 

: x * x 


ence we ourselves 
abilities in the matter 


Robert Louis Stevenson, propped up in bed with his 
life ebbing away, wrote: “I have before me just a 
little piece of white paper. It is blank and meaningless 
as it stands, yet what marvelous possibilities it contains. 
This scrap of paper with magical words written thereon 
can be a statute affecting millions, or it can be a love 
note touching only two, but these two most vitally. Its 
possibilities are staggering.” So we each have a blank 
page of life. What shall we do with it? 

First, let us write a 
to do nothing so far as 
take from the joy of those 


rage waco oe to say nothing 
s humanly possible, that w 


who are nearest to us. 





Second, we might write a resolve to add to the hap- 
piness and betterment of all whose lives even remotely 
touch ours. Are not our heartbeats, our hopes, our 
strivings, the heartbeats, the hopes, strivings, and aspi- 


rations of a million American homes ? 


A correspondent suggests that every home consider 
the thousands who pass by, that every wayside be plant- 
ed with trees and flowers and that the trees be labeled 
that visitors may learn the names as well as admire the 
beauty of growing things. 

There is nothing more valuable to the home than a 
good garden. Why not jot down on the 1930 clean 
page, new fruits, untried vegetables, more interesting 
ways of cooking and serving them? 

Yes, the page of 1930 lies open before us. Let w5, 
like Stevenson, write on it the magical words that 
affect millions or touch but two. When we consider life’s 
marvelous possibilities, if we but write as firmly, stead- 
ily, and kindly as it is in us to write, then do we feel 
strong to do and be in the realization of our human 
kinship with God. 


Lire. ur. 7. Mi tt— 
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Mrs. Patterson Confesses: Now Will You? 


many surprises? You think you 
know all about her marvelous 
ways and that is when she hands out 
her biggest surprise. And the inexplicable thing about 
it is that she often does it as if in answer to your un- 
asked question, one that was in 
your mind but not on your tongue. 
Yesterday, as seen from Long 
Hope Hill, the world was covered 
with sleet—a white, shining cold, 
grim world; sparkling and sinister 
and one to be feared for it was 
the beauty of death, not of life. 
To get it out of my mind I turned 
to the big fire and got out my 
Christ®as things, planning as we 
do for each one, and then I began 
that useless wishing that we could have our cake and 
eat it, too. I wanted a country Christmas and so did 
the young people because here all of us could be to- 
gether, but I also wanted the color of a city Christmas 
—the brilliant lights in the trees and street decorations. 
To change my thoughts I went to the front door to 
look at the snow covered mountains, but I didn’t see 
them for that is where Mother Nature gave her big 
surprise party. 


[om Mother Nature a lady of 





MRS. PATTERSON 


II 

What had happened? I suppose the afternoon sun 
had melted some of the sleet. Anyhow the hill was 
a glorious, dancing sheet of colors: all the tints of the 
rainbow in tiny globules on trees and weeds and shrubs, 
and even on the grass like a great carpet. And the 
marvel of it was that the wind was blowing and shak- 
ing those myriads of lights and color and they danced 
as if fairies were holding tiny colored lanterns aloft! 
It was entrancingly lovely and lasted until the sun went 
down. I have never seen such a thing before and I am 
thankful to have such a memory of su- 
pernatural beauty. 

Today the sun is shining, the sleet is 
melting, but that beauty of color is gone 
forever. It must have been some certain 
combination of sun and wind and melt- 
ing ice. 

Ill 

I am enjoying my Christmas present 
mightily. I always give myself one, and 
this time it was a tremendous success 
and I don’t see how I ever managed to 
be happy without it. You won't guess, 
so I may as well tell you. It’s a Ger- 
man army officer’s field glass and it is like living 
in a new world; something on the order of a visi- 
ble radio. My place is on top of a high hill over- 
looking the surrounding country with the horizon 
bounded only by the distant mountains. These glasses 
are so powerful that the first time I used them on that 
mountain view, I jumped; for it looked as if the moun- 
tains had moved into my front yard and I hadn't 
counted on any such performance—at least not before 
Judgment Day when all sorts of movings may be ex- 
pected. I have always loved trees, particularly in the 
winter when they are silhouetted against the colored sky, 
and now these glasses bring out the variety and beauty 
of the forest and it is like entering an enchanted 
country. 

If you have an extended view I know of nothing 
better for a gift for one of the boys or man of the 
house. It costs somewhere around $8 and I’ve already 
had $800 worth of delight out of it. 


IV 


Such a sweet suggestion has come to me from a 
South Carolina reader of The Progressive Farmer that 
I shall pass it on in her own words, since Christmas 
week, with its kindly hearts and good cheer, is a fitting 
time to talk over and plan for other home celebrations. 
Here is her message :— 


“T have a subject which is as big as my heart 
and my head together and that is celebrating wed- 
ding anniversaries. If I knew how to do it I should 
make the marriage anniversaries in every home 
more notable than Mother’s Day and more impor- 
tant than any other except Christmas. In the face 
of so much divorce it is vitally necessary to start 
something which will outstandingly honor the 
union of lives and teach our children to do so. 
My husband and I and a sister and her husband 
have the same marriage anniversary and it is an 
important occasion with us. We celebrate with a 
six o’clock dinner because the men are busy till 
then. Sometimes we go out on a pleasure trip 
afterwards and sometimes we have guests, but any- 
way we celebrate. In my husband’s family and in 
my own there are always three dinners a year— 
Christmas at my mother’s home; Thanksgiving at 
the home of one of his family, and the marriage 
anniversary of which I speak. The last is the hap- 





Proposes a “Misfit Sympathy Party” : 


Over Foolish Wishes 
By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


piest occasion of any. Women will find that after 
a few years the husband is planning ahead for it 
himself. I am writing in the hope that other homes 
may catch the fire and adopt marriage anniversary 
celebrations as the sweetest opportunity of the 
entire year.” 

I think our friend has given us a very beautiful, 

worth while idea to place with our Christmas gifts. 


Vv 


I do hope someone gave you bulbs for your new 


home. There are always so many blankets and pots 
and pans and rugs to buy that money for flowers can’t 
always be found and if only some wise, kindly friend 
has just thought of that new and bare flower garden 
and given bulbs, you will be blessing her memory long 
after the blankets and rugs have vanished into the 
limbo of lost and wornout things. 


VI 

Some of these days I am going to give a “Misfit 
Sympathy Party” and you must come early and help 
me get out the green plates and old silver and we will 
have something that will be remembered. I don’t know 
what started us the other day talking about wasted sym- 
pathy—not exactly that either, for I think sympathy, 
even if a bit out of place, comes so directly from the 
heart that you appreciate that part of it even if the 
sympathizer is wasting time shedding tears over what 
he mistakenly thinks you want and can’t get or have 
had and lost. So my idea is this misfit 
sympathy meeting where we shall each 
one of us tell what we are really grieving 
over and not what our friends think is 
hurting us. 

What is my hidden sorrow? [I'll tell 
if you will, and what is more, I will tell 
first. I feel that my life is blighted be- 
cause I can’t live in an old Tudor man- 
sion in Brittany and attend all those pic- 
turesque “Pardons” that they have every 
week or so. Of course, I don’t need to 
be told there are no Tudor mansions in 
Brittany. That’s why I need sympathy 
because there are none and never will be, but that 
doesn’t prevent my wanting one and wanting it just 
where I want it. 

That's when sympathy amounts to something—to get 
it over something foolish you want. Anybody gets 
sympathy over a sensible thing when nobody wants it 
particularly. 

Vil 

And that isn’t all either. I want to go down the 
l’olga on a boat, but I want to get rid of all the Bol- 
shevists first so the trip will be safe and pleasant. All 
this, of course, I know is just as impossible as the 
Brittany wish, but all the same I shall never be the 
woman I could have been if I had had that boat trip 
down the Volga and the Tudor mansion in Brittany. 

And you and I aren’t the only ones with impossible 
dreams. I once asked Queen Marie of Roumania how 





~~ 


HE spicy odors of hickory leaves, the noises 
made by summer insects, a glimpse of sky 
through a gap in the woods—these and § 
other loved sights and sounds of country life 
are listed below:-- 
: I love the view from my dining room window where 
a gap in the foliage reveals a glimpse of the sky. 

The beauty of western skies as I watch the sun 
drop behind a dark line of trees. 3 

Sweet scents of summer nights, and the voices of 
insects that are never heard till the curtain of dark- ‘ 
ness falls and the sun gives place to the moon and 
stars. 

Hickory trees with their black trunks and golden 
yellow leaves and spicy smells. 

The whir of a startled covey of partridges as I 
walk through the brown fields. 

The inexplicably sweet notes of a mockingbird pour- 
ing out his “ebullient heart’ on the still night air. 

4 A merry eyed lassie, hands filled with gentians, 
and eyes and flowers both “colored with the heaven's 
own blue.” 

The thrilled faces of a group of children as we § 
watch a moth struggle out of its cocoon prison and » 
develop into a creature of exquisite loveiiness. 

LILLIAN -R. BLACK. 7 
: 
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he stood the long four years of 


war horrors at her hospital at Jassy. 

The cold was intense; supplies were 

exhausted; physicians and nurses 
dying with typhus as well as hundreds of wounded 
who were brought in daily and no help could break 
through that awful ring of steel made round that 
smitten country by Germany and Bulgaria. Her an- 
swer was so typical of the woman that I have often 
thought about it since, for she needs something now 
to still her heartache as well as then. 


VIII 

She said every day for a little while she would leave 
the hospital with its dead and dying and go for a walk 
or ride, and all the while she was gone she forced her 
mind to dwell on a beautiful palace she would build 
when peace came and prosperity returned. It was to 
be the most beautiful palace that could be built and 
furnished with every beautiful thing she could find and 
then when death came she would leave it to her beloved 
country, Roumania, to remind them of their queen who 
so greatly loved beauty that the dream of it upheld her 
during the most cruel of wars. I think of it now when 
I see how ungrateful her land is and I know her sor- 
row that has no longer the lift of beauty to help, 

I grieve over that palace, too, for Roumania was never 
prosperous enough for her to build it, so it remained a 
dream. With her artist’s soul and trained mind and 
knowledge of all the arts and a kingdom’s revenue to 
bring all lovely things together, the world has lost 
something very precious. 


IX 
And for your Christmas all this week may you have 
the love and happiness and comfort that you want and 
deserve and that I feel sure the New Year will bring 
you. And drop in and we will have that “Misfit Sym- 
pathy Party” almost any old time, just the two of us. 
The more, the merrier, of course, but the two of us can 
make a good start. I know after my Tudor mansion 
and Volga River, you can bring out your hidden griefs. 
And everybody gets new handkerchiefs at Christmas 

sO we can weep very stylishly. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 


More Neighborly Next Year 


‘*1 AM going to be a little more neighborly in the 
new year. I am going to see my friends oftener 
and have them come to see me oftener. I am 

going to try to get acquainted with people who have 

moved into the community. I am going to help my 
church and Sunday school reach out and influence lives 
heretofore untouched by their influence. And last but 
not least, I am going to do my full part to help develop 
and support a strong organization of farm men and 
farm women in my community.” 

Please read over this paragraph very carefully and 
see if it isn’t really one of the best New Year’s resolu- 
tions you could make. 


Jomething to Read 


“Adventurous America” 


R. EDWIN MIMS of Vanderbilt University 
D whose last book, The Advancing South, was en- 

joyed by such a host of readers both in Yankee- 
land and Dixieland, has just written Adventurous 
America (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $2.50). 

In this book Dr. Mims vividly reviews the opposing 
philosophies now being preached in America. Between 
the two extremes of religious Fundamentalism and 
scientific Determinism, he summons our people to take 
a middle course. He would preserve at all hazards the 
spiritual values of religion and yet he would follow 
with an explorer’s joy the ever-widening horizons of 
science as charted by leaders of the type of Robert A. 
Millikan. At a time when- America, for better or worse, 
is undergoing a profoundly serious mental and moral 
readjustment, the whole country needs such a message 
as this valume brings us. Dr. Mims adds to his repu- 
tion by this achievement. 


AThought forthe )jeek 


ITH health, everything is a source of pleasure; 

without it, nothing else, whatever it may be, is 

enjoyable; even the other personal blessings—a 
great mind, a happy temperament—are degraded and 
dwarfed for want of it. It follows from all this that 
the greatest of follies is to sacrifice health for any 
other kind of happiness, whatever it may be, for gain, 
advancement, learning, or fame, let alone, then, for 
fleeting sensual pleasures. Everything else should 
rather be postponed to it—Schopenhauer. 
























Below.—Shoulder chops are not quite as tender as 
rib and loin chops but are excellent in stews. 


occasion?’ 


WHY NOT EAT MORE 
MUTTON? | 








When you start out a cuttin’ 

On a grand roast of mutton 

Be sure it’s st~ne cold or else hot: 

Not even a glutton 

Could love lukewarm mutton 

But it’s sumptuous—um, um— piping 

hot. 

O YOU vary your menus by serv- 

ing mutton or lamb occasionally? 
These meats are economical, wholesome, 
and palatable. Whether you raise your 
own sheep or buy your meat you will 
find it helpful to have Farmers’ Bulletin 
1172, Farm Slaughtering and Use of 
Lamb and Mutton, and Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet 28, Lamb as You 
Like It. If you will write to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, she will be glad to see that these 
are sent to you free. 


One word of caution: be sure to serve 
lamb or mutton on a hot platter and to 
have the plates warm. The fat hardens 
and becomes unappetizing as soon as it 
is cooled. 


Pan Broiled Chops.—Chops for pan-broiling 
should have most of the fat removed. Wipe 
chops and put in hissing hot frying pan rubbed 
with a piece of fat cut from chops. Sear un- 
der surface, turn, and sear other side. Turn 
often, using knife and fork so you will not 
stick the fork into the meat, as would be 
liable if the fork alone were used. Cook 
eight minutes if liked rare, 10 to 12 minutes 
if liked well done. Let stand around edge of 


fryirig pan to brown the outside fat. When 
half cooked, sprinkle with salt. Put on hot 
platter, and spread with butter or serve 


with tomato sauce. 

Roast Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb.—Have the 
shoulder blade removed and fill the cavity 
with a stuffing made as follows: 2 cups dry 
bread crumbs, 4 to 6 tablespoons butter, % 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, %4 teaspoon 


Right.—Cutting loin chops. A sharp knife and a 
butcher’s saw make this a simple matter. 


a shoulder or leg of mutton { 











onion juice, 1 teaspoon pars 
ley or celery tops chopped 
fine, small quantity of 
thyme. Melt the butter, add 
the other ingredients, and 
mix well together. Stuff this 
mixture into the lamb shoul- 
der and place in a baking 
pan. Sprinkle salt, pepper, 
and flour over the outside of the meat and 
Reduce the temperature 
Serve piping hot. 


sear in a hot oven. 
and cook for 1% hours. 

Mutton Broth.—Three pounds mutton (from 
the neck), 2 quarts water, 1 teaspoon salt, 
few grains pepper, 3 tablespoons rice. Wipe 
meat, remove skin and fat, and cut in small 
pieces. Put into kettle with bones and cover 
with cold water. Heat gradually to boiling 
point, skim, then season with salt and pep- 
per. Cook slowly until meat is tender, strain, 
and remove fat. Reheat to boiling point, add 
rice, and cook until rice is tender. Some of 
the meat may be served with the broth. 
Casserole of Mutton.—Line a mold, slightly 
greased, with steamed rice. Fill the center 
with two cups cold, finely-chopped, cooked 
mutton, highly seasoned with salt, pepper, 
cayenne, celery salt, onion juice, and lemon 
juice; then add one-fourth cup cracker crumbs, 
one egg slightly beaten, and enough hot 
stock or water to moisten. Cover meat with 
rice, cover rice with buttered paper to keep 
out moisture while steaming, and steam 45 
minutes. Turn on a platter and surround 
with tomato sauce. 





"TURN OVER A NEW LEAF | 


A PRETTY idea for the invitations to 
42a New Year’s Eve party is to paste 
a real or paper leaf on each card and 
ask the guests to come and turn over a 
new leaf with you. 





Have ready some little books made by 
fastening several sheets of writing pa- 
per together and painting or pasting a 
leaf on the outside of each. The pages 
of the book are headed by “My Five 
Worst Faults,” “Five of My Last Year’s 
Resolutions,” and on the last, “My This 




















Year's Resolutions.” Hand the books to 
the guests and ask each to fill in the 
first page, then pass the book on to his 
right hand neighbor, receiving a book 
from the one sitting on his left. Now 
the second page is filled in and the books 
again passed. Of course the ones filling 
in the second and third pages must not 
look at what has already been written. 
When all the questions have been answer- 
ed the books are collected and read aloud. 


A Leaf Hunt may be the next game. 
Have hidden in all the out of the way 
places a number of vari-colored paper 
leaves. Let the green ones count 10, the 
red ones 5, and the yellow ones 1, on a 
total score and allow a certain number 
of minutes for the guests to search for 
them. The one having the largest score 
may receive a small prize. 


New Year Fortunes may be told by 
having written simple fortunes on leaf- 
shaped cards and putting them all in a 
bowl or basket. Pass them around and 
let each player draw out one card. Such 
prophecies as “You will travel far in 
1930,” or “You will meet a dark man who 
will greatly influence you in the coming 
year,” will cause much interest. 


When the clock strikes midnight, show- 
ing that the New Year is here, have some- 
one play a rousing accompaniment on the 
piano or other instrument and all the 
guests join in singing some favorite songs 
such as “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Vanilla ice cream, fruit cake, and cof- 


out of warm water. 


of pattern wanted. 
tern Dept., The Progressive Farmer. 






The Progressive Farmer 


fee will be enjoyed as refreshments, or 
a fruit salad, wafers, and coffee might 
be served. 
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WOODEN JEWELRY | 
i ipo dark winter dress of the young 

schoolgirl needs very little trimming 
if it is brightened up with a string of 
beads of contrasting or blending colors. 
Wooden beads and bracelets, worn first 
with bathing ,suits, are now used with 
costumes for day wear. 


The beads can be carved from any wood 
that is soft enough to handle. The hole 
can be burned through the middle with 
a red hot hatpin. The beads may be 
round, oblong, nutmeg shaped, little flat 
Bread crumbs, onions, and herbs are used 


for a savory stuffing for certain cuts of 
mutton or lamb. 









—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


disks like a dime, square, or triangular 
shape. They may be dyed or enameled 
with ordinary enamel. A _ small glass 
bead of harmonizing color should be plac- 
ed between the wooden ones. Fifteen me- 
dium sized beads with a corresponding 
number of glass beads will make a nice 
necklace. MRS. K. A. BATSON. 


= 


CLEAN SHOES 


LOWING and laughing, Bobbie 
dashed home through the rain and 
took off his rubbers at the door. But his 
mother noticed with dismay Bobbie’s new 
tan shoes, streaked and spotted. Off they 
came. ' 
She took a nail brush, dipped it into 
warm water, shook off the surplus, and 
rubbed on it a good soap lather. This 
she applied to the shoe, rubbing espe- 
cially over the spotted areas and then 
wiped it all off with a soft cloth wrung 
When they were 
dry, she polished them as usual, and once 


more they looked like new. 


| PATTERNS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
Send your order to Pat- 
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BETTER LIGHTS FOR EVERY- 
ONE 


. RANDPA, what do you think is the 
very best New Year’s resolution 
anyone can make?” asked Jane Wilson. 

“Now let me think,” said her grand- 
father. “I believe the very best one is 
to have more light in dark places,” he 
answered at last with unusual seriousness. 

“That’s a funny resolution,” Jane ex- 
claimed. 

“T reckon what Grandpa means is more 
mental light: more education and more 
understanding,” explained her mother. 

“T do mean that,” Grandpa conceded, 
“but I mean to have more actual light, too. 
Light means greater happiness, greater 
knowledge, better health. Who can read 
and study and enjoy long winter evenings 
if he must do without adequate light? 

“Bad light means eyestrain,” Grandpa 
continued, “it means time spent idling in 
front of the fire instead of reading worth 
while books, it means a dreary house 
from which the young people flee to town 
or to the neighbors. A dark house means 
that the little children and those women 
who happen not to be brave as lions are 
frightened at shadows that would be 
quickly dispelled in a good light. It 
means accidents. It means danger in the 
case of sudden illness at night. I’ve 
heard of a doctor having to perform an 
emergency operation by the lights from 
his car because the patient’s house was 
so badly illuminated. More light—plenty of 
it—light in all the dark places—that’s my 
idea of a good New Year’s resolution.” 

“T believe it’s a mighty wise one,” said 
Mr. Wilson, who had been listening. “TI 
suppose the ideal way to light the house 
is by electricity, either from a central 
power plant or a light plant installed 
right on the farm.” 

“Doesn’t that mean a big expense?” 
asked Mrs. Wilson. 4 

“Not when all the advantages are con- 
sidered. But the farmer who installs a 
light plant must remember that his elec- 
tricity will be cheaper if he finds a way 
to use a lot of it.” 

“Now just what do you mean by that?” 
asked Jane. 

“T mean this—if a man has paid sev- 
eral hundred dollars for his plant, it is 
going to be an expensive proposition if 
the only use to which he puts it is light- 
ing one or two rooms. But if he har- 
nesses it to chop the wood, pump the 
water, grind the feed, water the stock, 





clean the house, wash the clothes and the 
dishes, run fans, percolators, toasters, and 
do a dozen other tasks indoors and out 
and thus save hiring labor, his plant is 
going to be mighty economical. Of 
course the increased happiness and com- 
fort can hardly be reckoned in dollars 
and cents but they are worth a lot.” 


“But, there are a good many families 


who for one reason or another do not 
feel that they can have electricity. What 
about them?” asked Mrs. Wilson. “Must 


they do without light?” 

“They can have a carbide gas plant,” 
said Grandpa. “It will give a splendid 
light. It will not run any machinery but 
it will furnish heat for cooking and for 
a flatiron. The plant is not difficult to 
install and the operating cost is slight, 
just the carbide used.” 

“That sounds pretty fine to me,” said 
Jane. “Is it hard to run?” 

“It’s so easy that there isn’t anything 
to it at all,” said her grandfather. “The 
refilling with carbide and the removal of 
the residue every 
few months is ac- 
tually all that is re- 
quired.” 


“What about the 
folks who do not 
own their own 
home and therefore 
do not feel like 
having the house 
wired for electric- 
ity nor yet install- 
ing a carbide gas 
plant?” was Mrs. 


need not be 
an expert mechanic 
to keep the lighting 
plant in running or- 
der, says this Geor- 
gia farmer. Photo 
courtesy Delco Light 
Company, 


A man 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


Right.—Mother finds it easy to start the gen- 
erator of the home electric plant. And how 
she does enjoy the cheerful lights and the 
saving of labor. Photo by courtesy Fairbanks, 


Morse & Company. 










































The energy stored in the batteries not only 


lights the house and barn but can be har- 
nessed to pump the water and do a dozen 
other tasks for the West Virginia farm fam- 
ily on whose place this plant is installed. Photo 
courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 


Left.—The carbide gas table lamp and central 

fixture supply pleasant, cheerful illumination 

in this rural North Carolina living room. Photo 
courtesy Union Carbide Sales Co. 


Wilson’s next question. “How can they 
get this flood of really good light that 
Grandpa says we need for 1930?” 


“There are several types of fine lamps 
for just such folks and for the people 
who want good lights while they save to 
buy the more expensive equipment,” 
Grandpa assured her. “There’s a gaso- 
line lamp that gives a clear and fine light, 
is simplicity itself to manage, and is 
clean and odorless. And there’s a fine 
kerosene mantle lamp that gives a clear- 
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Left.—A kerosene lamp of an improved mantle 

type gives a fine light and has an attractive 

parchment shade. Photo courtesy of Mantle 
Lamp Co. of America. 


Left, below.—Gasoline is used in a splendid 
reading lamp that is clean, odorless, and safe. 
Photo courtesy Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 


better light than the old-fashioned 
But whatever the type of 
he con- 


er, 
wick kind. 
light used, have plenty of it,” 
cluded. 

“T’d modify that and say have plenty 
of it wisely used and attractively shaded,” 
observed Mrs. Wilson, “for a glare is as 
bad as a shadow. Walls and ceilings 
should be painted or papered pale colors 
that reflect instead of absorbing the light. 
The finest lamps in the world will not 
drive away the gloom from a room that 
is done in a dreary blue or grimy gray. 
If one has electricity, by all means have 
plenty of floor plugs for lamps and elec- 
tric conveniences. Experts say there 
should be one every 12 or 15 feet along 
the baseboard of the living room and it 
is far better to install the double kind 
rather than the single. Ceiling fixtures 
are useful in the kitchen, on the porch, 
or in the hall, but the floor or table lamp 
gives a pleasanter light for reading, sew- 
ing, and playing games in the living room. 
It is wise téconsult an expert before 
doing the wiring so as to avoid mistakes 
that will be expensive to change.” 

“T believe this whole family is light 
minded,” said Jane. 

“Well, at any rate good lights will make 
most of your troubles seem light as a 
feather,”’ answered her grandfather with 
a laugh. 





PLAY SUITS FOR CHILDREN 


" HERE is little or no danger to 

health from playing outdoors on a 
rainy day if the body is kept warm,” says 
Leaflet No. 54, called Play Suits for Chil- 
dren, that Miss Bess M. Viemont has 
written for the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. The leaflet gives nine pic- 
tures of such warm play suits as chil- 
dren love. 

Another wise paragraph in Miss Vie- 
mont’s splendid bulletin is this: “Chil- 
dren love bright colors, and their delight 
in them can be used to advantage when 
selecting outside garments. Motorists 
often fail to see children as they dart 
unexpectedly across the street because 
the usual colors for their outside wraps, 
such as gray, tan, brown, navy blue, and 
black, blend in with the background; 
whereas bright blue or green, red, and 
orange would provide a ‘safety zone’ 
around the youngster.” 

We shall be glad to have this leaflet 
sent to you if you care to send us your 
name and address. 
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A Story of the Mississippi 











THE STORY SO FAR 

On a Louisiana plantation adjoining the 
mighty Mississippi lived Jim Holliday, a grad 
uate of the state college of agriculture, who, 
after several anxious years, was on the 
verge of getting his plantation into good 
financial condition. Six miles down the river 
lived the girl of his dreams, Margaret Allison, 
and her mother. 

In the spring of 1927 Jim and his tenants 
were uneasy about the flood possibilities but 
attempted to “carry on.” Harry Corliss, the 
county agent of Easton Parish, was talking 
with Jim when news came that the levee had 
broken at Melville on the Atchafalaya River, 
some 30 miles from Jim’s home. 

In the days that followed the flood became 
more menacing, and Jim and his assistant, 
Bill Jason, toiled desperately with their ten- 
ants and neighboring landowners to keep 
their levees from crumbling. 

There was the ever present danger of levees 
on their side of the river being cut by some- 
one from the opposite bank, particularly Tom 
Richards, a wealthy plantation owner who was 


Jim’s rival for Margaret’s affections. Jim 
neglected his own defenses in order to keep 
the Allison levees well guarded. 

After a three-day stretch, Jim went home 


for a rest, but he decided to move everything 
upstairs that Bill had not already transferred. 
This took most of the night, and just at day- 
break he heard a roar which meant a crevasse. 
Then a cry for help reached his ear. He 
dashed out to find Margaret struggling with 
a Richards gone insane. A brief, bitter strug- 
gle ended with Tom knocked out, and Jim 
barely had time to get Margaret upstairs 
when the swirling water surrounded the house, 
rising almost to the second floor. 

All day Margaret and Jim waited for res 
cue, and just at twilight their hopes were 
realized when Bill put-putted up for them in 
a boat with outboard motor. He had come 
at the first moment it was safe to venture out 
in the rushing waters. They had gone barely 
a hundred yards when the house toppled into 
the greedy waters. 

The Allisons made Jim and Bill welcome, 
but they felt like intruders, and when Corliss 
offered them work with the Red Cross re- 
habilitation forces they eagerly accepted. 


HE three shook hands and Holliday 
and Jason walked up to the Allison 
home. Margaret and her mother were 
sitting’on the porch as they approached. 
“We've a nice hot 
supper waiting for 
you two—hot  bis- 
cuits, fried chicken, 
rice and gravy, and 
lots of trimmings,” 
Margaret run- 
ning forward and 
plact®ng her arm 
through Holliday’s. 
“No diet for me!” 
exclaimed Jason. 
“Lead me to it.” 


said 





B. B. MACKAY 


Holliday seemed morose and Margaret 
sensed it immediately, but said nothing. 


“Come on then, children,” said Mrs. 
Allison rising and giving her arm to the 
embarrassed Jason. “Just watching you 
youngsters eat gives me an appetite.” 

After supper, Mrs. Allison went to the 
living room to read; Jason smoked a bed- 
time cigar, sitting on the porch in utmost 
content. Margaret and Jim walked slow- 
ly up and down the walk beneath the 
arched live oaks that were draped with 
Spanish moss. 

“What's wrong, Jim?” The girl gave 
her lover’s arm a little squeeze. ‘You 
don’t seem yourself tonight. Not even one 
teeny little kiss?’ She puckered her lips 
provocatively. 


” 


“T just can’t do it, Margaret.” Holliday 
hung his head miserably. “I love you too 
much. I'd always feel that I was a beg- 
gar and you took me in. I—I—we had 
better try to forget—or wait.” 

“Of all the crazy things! Why Jim 
Holliday, I could spank you!” The girl 
turned squarely in the path and shook 
him gently. “Snap out of it! We love 
each other—that is, I love you—too much. 
And you come talking such silly rot. Of 
course we are going to be married—and 
I’m going to see to it that it will not be 
long. The very idea!” 

“TI— Margaret, my place is ruined. It’s 
not worth anything. Jason and I are go 
ing to get some work—” 


So he’s the one that’s telling 
you this!” Eager to vent her wrath on 
some animate object, Margaret turned 
and stared at the contented Jason who 
was—though it was too dark to see him 
—nodding peacefully in his chair. 

“Hold on little spitfire!” Holliday 
laughed in spite of himself. “Jason is the 
innocent bystander. He say’s I’m fool- 
ish.” 

“Bully for Jason! He has more sense 
than I thought.” Margaret laughed. 

“Of course you are joking, tell me, Jim. 


“Jason! 


me) cme we ae g 


ore 
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BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 


x was a round of applause as 
the great man arose to speak. Hol- 
liday studied the man carefully. Taller 
than the average, -veighing about two 
hundred pounds, his full face free from 
lines, his dark hair parted on the side and 
falling slightly over on a_ broad, high 
forehead, Secretary Hoover seemed little 
different from hundreds of other suc- 
cessful business men. His dark suit was 
wrinkled, the tall, white collar was slight- 
ly wilted from the heat. In his hand 
was the ever-present cigar. 





“To Bill Jason was assigned the job of returning the livestock of the refugees.” 


Aren't you? Kiss me! See I have thrown 
all my ‘maidenly reserve’ to the winds.” 
She kissed him on unresponsive lips. 


HAT night Margaret’s pillow was wet 
with tears before she fell into a trou- 
bled sleep. 

True to their promise, Holliday and 
Jason were on the levee waiting for Cor- 
liss when he landed his motor boat. In 
less than an hour they tied up at Baton 
Rouge. 

Corliss looked at his watch. “We'll run 
on up to the Capitol. There’s a meeting 
of the Red Cross and Extension folks 
scheduled for nine o’clock. Parker and 
Secretary Hoover are going to give us a 
little talk and the Red Cross director is 
going to issue some final instructions.” 

About twenty men and seven or eight 
women, most of them extension workers, 
were seated in the office of the Director 
of Flood Relief. The meeting had be- 
gun and Corliss, Holliday, and Jason slip- 
ped quietly into vacant seats. Former 
Governor Parker, who had for the past 
few weeks so ably directed all of the flood 
relief in the state, was talking. 

“We are proud that through organiza- 
tion we were able to evacuate the flooded 
territory in record time. Very few head 
of livestock have been lost and where 
there might have been hundreds drown- 
ed, few such reports have come to us. 
Now, the most disheartening time of all 
is at hand. These people must go back 
to their mud-covered homes and farms; 
they must start over new. As Mr. Wait- 
man of the Red Cross has explained to 
you, supplies will be furnished until some 
kind of food and feed crops have been 
grown. Extension workers are the ones 
to whom we shall have to turn in this 
emergency also. You have already per- 
formed yeomen service; like the trained 
soldier you are again called to duty. 

“Secretary Hoover, who is the personal 
representative of President Coolidge, and 
who has been over the flood territory 
time after time, is going to say a few 
words to you. I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you one of the world’s 
greatest engineers as well as the great- 
est humanitarian in the history of the 
world. You are all familiar with the 
work he did in Belgium, France, Russia, 
and later in Germany. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Secretary Hoover.” 


Speaking in conversational tones, with 
no attempt at oratory, the man who was 
destined to be President of the United 
States, discussed the job before them. 


“You are victims of circumstances over 
which you have no control. This 
is a job for the United States govern- 
ment. I pledge you that I shall 
exert every effort to see that Congress is 
impressed with the necessity for proper 
flood control legislation. ” were 
some of the things he said. “I wish, at 
this time to congratulate the Extension 
forces of the state. If it had not been 
for the loyal support of this body of men 
and women, the task of the government 
and the Red Cross would have been almost 
insurmountable. Acting upon your recom- 
mendations the farmers are going to be 
furnished with ample supplies of garden 
seeds, soybeans, peas, cotton seed, etc. I 
notice that a number of agents, especially 
the ones in St. Martin Parish, are taking 
advantage of circumstances and are per- 
suading whole communities to adopt one 
breed of purebred chickens, purebred hogs, 
and so on. It seems to me that as a re- 
sult of disaster, some good may be ac- 
complished in the future. With little ef- 
fort, all of the flooded parishes can be 
freed of the cattle tick. I hope that this 
can be done.” 


OR 20 minutes or more the Secré- 

tary talked in his impersonal way. 
3ut when he had finished there was not a 
man or woman who was not ready to 
work day and night until the job was 
completed. 

“Only two things will 
country in my estimation,” said Holli- 
day to Corliss after the meeting. “Give 
us adequate flood control legislation and 
elect Hoover president of the United 
States. I don’t care whether it’s on the 
Republican or the Democratic ticket. 
He’s the man we need.” 

“You'll see both of those things come 
to pass within a year or two,” prophesied 
Corliss. “Come on up to the office and 
let’s see what job Director Mason has 
for us.” 

To Jason was assigned the job of help- 
ing round up the livestock from the high- 
lands and herding them on boats that 
carried them back to the people who were 
already back home trying to repair the 
damage done to their homes aid farms 


redeem this 


This suited him and he went at his job 
with a will. He was not too busy, how- 
ever, to go back across the river and 
round up Holliday’s mules and_ horses 
and sell them to the Red Cross for dis- 
tribution. He had not seen Holliday for 
several weeks and didn’t bother to write 
him. He put the money in the bank and 
forgot about it. ““That’ll be a little nest egg 
for us when we start driftin’ along,” he 
said. He rather looked forward to what- 
ever adventure might be theirs. 

Holliday assisted Corliss and the two 
were assigned to a boat that carried the 
first contingent back to the Bayou de 
Glaise section of a parish that had been 
completely inundated and which was just 
emerging from the flood. No women and 
children were permitted to accompany 
the men because it was thought unwise to 
permit their going back to such a place 
where an epidemic -night break out at 
any time. 

‘ boat proceeded up the Mississippi 

River into the Atchafalaya where the 
passengers were discharged, the boat re- 
turning for another load. Corliss and 
Holliday took charge of the provisions 
and divided them equally among the men. 
The desolate scene that greeted the eyes 
of the refugees was heart-rending. Where 
once had been pleasant farm homes and 
green pastures, was a baked plain of 
mud, with water, green and stagnant, 
still lying in the lower bottoms. 

The first place that Holliday visited 
was one belonging to a middle-aged man, 
Romain LeBlanc. 

“It’s like startin’ over again, yes,” said 
the man as he viewed the place he had 
called home. “I came here with nothing 
20 years ago—I come back now—to noth- 
ing.” 

Silently the two went into the once 
neat, well-painted farm home. The water 
had thrown it from the blocks and it 
rested crookedly on a sandbank. Three 
feet of mud and sand covered the floor 
and a dark stain on the hanging wall 
paper showed that the water had nearly 
reached the ceiling. 


“That’s good!” LeBlanc threw his 
blankets down on the floor. “I’ve got 
some furniture up in the loft. At least 


it was not ruined. I was afraid it was 
gone too.” 

“Not a whimper—no bemoaning the 
loss of practically everything—years of 
toil gone, and yet he’s glad the water 
didn’t take all his furniture! The won- 
derful spirit of these people, the brav- 
ery!” thought Holliday. “It makes me 
feel like a quitter. It may be that my 
property can be reclaimed.” 


EBLANC and Holliday walked out 


towards the fields. Already the own- 


er was planning his crop, as he walked 
across the land on which not a blade of 
grass was to be seen. 

“T’ll take that cotton seed you fellows 
are so kind to give me, and tomorrow I’! 
mark off some rows with a hoe and ‘mud’ 
Over there I'll start a garden and 


it in. 





“ll mark off some rows with a hoe and 
‘mud” my cotton in,” said LeBlanc. 


I'll plant those peas on that stretch over 
there as soon as it dries out. It’s nearly 
July, but I must make something for 
winter.” He smiled apologetically at 
Holliday. “I don’t want Uncle Sam to 


Continued on page 12) 
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A fillle Sermon 


On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Reeisrtr, M.D. 


Let’s Try we Mews Fewer Colds 


f pw wretched discomfort produced by 
colds is not the worst thing about 
them—colds are dangerous, and we ought 
to use every care to avoid them. Last 
week our entire 
health sermonette 
was about colds— 
what to do to avoid 
them and what to do 
to help cure them. 
This subject is such 
an important one, at 
this big season of the 





4 year for colds, that 
DR. REGISTER some of the things in 
last week’s talk we 


want to reiterate and impress anew by 
giving here the advice about colds that is 
offered by the health authorities of New 
York City, which has been spoken of as 
the “best governed large city in the 
world.” 

Mothers of small children are especially 
urged to note with care and be strictly 
governed by the last rule in the list. Here 
are the New York City rules about 
colds :— 


Wash your hands frequently and always be- 
re eating. 


Avoid using dishes and other articles that 


have been used by those who have colds. 


Be on your guard when near someone with 
a cold. 

Keep your body warm. Dress according to 
the weather. 


Keep your home and office well ventilated. 
Let in the sunshine and stay in it as much 
as possible. 


Those who have colds, grippe, or influ- 
enza are advised as follows :— 


Don’t try to “walk it off.” 
Don’t drug yourself. 
his advice. 


Call a doctor and follow 


Where possible, go home and go to bed. 
Use only your own towels and napkins. 
after use, 


Sterilize dishes by boiling 


Protect your face when coughing or sneez- 
ing. 

Keep away from infants and children. 

Here is the advice intended especially 
for mothers when any of their children 
are sick with colds :— 


Where acold “runs through the family” 
we often find carelessness in use of tow- 
els or drinking vessels. A child with an) 

vt of cold should use only his 
towel, wash cloth, or drinking cup, and 
should sleep alone. It is much easier to 
observe these precautions than to nurse 
several sick children instead of one. 


oun 


| AUNT HET SAYS— | 
The High Cost of Putting on Airs 
HEAR folks complainin’ about the 
high cost o’ livin’, but what they’re 


really talkin’ about is the high cost o’ put- 
tin’ on airs. 


“Makin’ .ends meet wouldn’t be no 
harder than it was in the old days if 
people wasn’t tryin’ to make a poor-folks 
income meet the payments on rich-folks 
playthings. 


“Bread an’ butter an’ gingham an’ 
shoes is just as easy to get an’ pay for as 
they was when I was a girl, but folks 
ain’t thinkin’ about things like that when 
they talk about livin’ expenses. 

“Just plain victuals an’ clothes that 
folks used to be thankful for is took for 
granted now, like sunshine an’ fresh air, 
an’ people feel like they might as well be 
in the poor house if they ain’t got a car 
an’ a radio an’ a tiled bathroom an’ ever’- 


forts.” 


thing else that’s advertised in the maga- 
zines. 

“Cousin Ben’s a fair sample. To hear 
him puttin’ up a poor month, you'd think 
the town ought to take up a collection to 
keep his family from perishin’, an’ nothin’ 
ails him except it’s costin’ so much to 
keep his oldest girl in school he can’t af- 
ford to trade in his sedan this year an’ 
get a new model. 

“He's just spoiled by easy livin’. 


“T can remember when him an’ his little 
brothers wore underclothes made out o’ 
flour sacks an’ went barefoot until after 
the first killin’ frost to save shoe leather. 

“His pa wore pants that was patched 
on the knees an’ darned in the seat an’ 
nobody noticed it. Ever’body done it an’ 
it wasn't no disgrace. 

“His oldest sister started wearin’ a 
skirt to school in the fall an’ wore it ever’ 
day until school was out. It got shiny in 
the seat an’ had knee swells stickin’ out 


like a weak spot in a tire, but she kept | 


on wearin’ it until the waist band got so 
frazzled a safety pin wouldn't hold it to- 
gether, an’ then her ma cut it down for 
the next one. 

“He didn’t have swell victuals in them 
days, either. He hadn’t never heard o’ 
grapefruit an’ mayonnaise, an’ if anybody 
had give him a helpin’ of olives, he’d o’ 
thought they was cherries that spoiled. 
He et bread an’ molasses an’ potatoes. If 
he had meat durin’ the week, it was stew 
meat—unless the butcher throwed in a 
slice o’ liver, an’ the Sunday roast was 
hash on Monday an’ Tuesday. 


“He didn’t think he was poor, either. 
His folks lived like ever’body else he 
knowed an’ he was satisfied. The children 
was happy with rag dolls because they 
hadn't seen no other kind. 


“An’ now Ben feels sorry for hisself 
just like a millionaire’s baby that’s got 
sO many toys it can’t appreciate none of 
‘em an’ feels abused because it can’t have 
somethin’ new ever’ day. 





“The trouble with folks is, they got in 
the habit o’ havin’ so much they feel like 
they ought to have ever’thing they see. 
An’ when they see the neighbors with 
somethin’ they ain’t got yet, an’ can’t buy 
it till they finish the installments on some- | 
thin’ else, they moan like a hungry houn’ 
that smells meat a-fryin’. 


“They remind me o’ Pa’s stomach. He's 
stretched it so, by eatin’ too much, till he 
thinks he’s starvin’ if he ain’t got a sight 
than he needs.” 

By ROBERT QUILLEN 
1929, by 


more 


Publishers Syndicate) 


Copyricht, 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, 


(Copyright, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I know some of ’em was away vis- 
itin’. There’s four on our party line, an’ 
when I called central this mornin’ I only 
heard three receivers click.” 

“I hated to put them old quilts on the 
company bed for Pa’s cousin Henry, but 
you can’t use gasoline on satin com- 

















Omen... 


Your future health and comfort 


may depend on the consideration 


you give these sanitary truths 














Do you know that Kotex absorbent is used by surgeons in 85% 


of the country’s leading hospitals .. . for absorptive purposes 


in serious major operations? That is the most important assurance 


you can have that you are using the right sanitary protection. 


ANY women don’t realize how 

important it is to take special care 
of themselves at certain times. Impor- 
tant to general health as well as comfort. 
For neglect often does not take its toll 
until years later. Then come weakened 
vitality, “nerves,” that jumpiness and “on 
edge” feeling which isn’t exactly illness 
but certainly is far from good health. 


Precautions taken now 


Safeguarding your health today will 
make so much difference later. And the 
right kind of sanitary protection is one 
of the most important safeguards you 
can take. 


Don’t think that “just anything is all 
right” as a sanitary pad. Consider your 
comfort. Consider the question of hy- 
giene. And then you'll see that it pays 
to use the best— Kotex! 


Hospitals use this very same 


absorbent for operations 


All over this country the great surgeons 
use Cellucotton absorbent wadding (of 
which Kotex is made). They find it best for 
cases where they used to use quantities of 
absorbent cotton .. . Last year over 2'4 
million pounds were bought by hospitals 
alone. Certainly what doctors consider 
best is what you should use regularly. 


And Kotex costs so little 


Today you pay so little for Kotex that 
it simply doesn’t pay to take chances with 
substitutes. For Kotex is made to fit; it 
absorbs so perfectly that chafing and such 
discomforts disappear; it is so easy to 
dispose of. 


And there are many other reasons why 
particular women like it best. Some of 
them are given in the little panel at the 
right. You owe it to yourself to read 
every word. Then try Kotex. 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. Buta 
delicate, fleecy softness that lasts 
for hours. 

2 In hospitals —Kotex is the iden- 
tical material used by surgeons 
in 85% of the country’s leading 
hospitals. 


Rounded and tapered cor- 
ners —for inconspicuous protection. 


_ 


wo 


4 Safe, secure...keeps your mind 
at ease. 

5 Fastidious ... the sign of true 
daintiness. 

6 Disposable completely, instantly. 


Kotex—45c for 12—at any drug, dry 

goods or department store, or singly 

in vending cabinets through West 
Disinfecting Co. 


Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 











K OTE X 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


TRY KOTEX-—FREE ...3 Kotex pads will: be 
mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 
valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on 
Personal Hygiene for Women. It answers many 
questions in every woman's mind. The sample 
and booklet are yours, at no cost. 


+ —+ 





KOTEX COMPANY, 180 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of Dr. 

Williamson’s book on Personal Hygiene. ° 


Name ....-++ $udeesoveescessecesuces cecccsccosesss 
Perera o0sccvcecceseseceecsseeneteoebee 

P?-12 
Ce icwidson des sceecortedankayae Dice stpuiinni ax 
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Little Rec 


Lesson 
Number Four 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS: 
This month I have three recipes which you are sure to like. I have tried them and know 


they are good, and easy to make. 





ipes for Little 





4 Decen 
eo 











Cooks 


Something New 
To Make 


One of them is creamed potatoes, for mother says that 


no father of any little cook needs to be hungry if all of you learn to make good creamed 
potatoes, to scramble eggs and make good cocoa. 


This time I am telling you about some dandy muffins that I learned to make. 


Be sure 


to try them several times, because the practice on these makes other things, that I'll tell you 
about later, a lot easier. 


You will like the pudding, too. 


will try it. 


At least I think it is very good and hope that you 


After you have made all these things I would like to have you write me a letter and 


let me know how you are getting on with these cooking lessons. 


Lots of little girls tell me 


that it is great fun and thew mothers are pleased, too. I will have some more nice things for 


you next month. 


Muffins 


Mother says Little Cooks should practice a lot 
on mififfins so that they will become quite expert 
because next month we’re going to make cookies 
(chocolate drop cookies), and they would be hard 
for anyone who had not learned to measure and 
beat and stir well. 

Of course you won’t want to make the same 
kind of muffins all the time till the family is 
tired of them so I will tell you how to change 
the recipe a little and make different kinds. 
Here’s how: 

When I want graham muffins, I use only half 
_as much white flour as the recipe calls for and for 
the other half I take graham flour. 
That is, if my recipe called for % 
cup flour I would take 4 cup white 
and % cup graham flour. Then I 
like molasses better than sugar for 
dark muffins so if the recipe calls 
for 1 tablespoon of sugar I would 
take 1 tablespoon of molasses in- 
stead. 

In the same way I take bran for 
bran muffins and rye for rye muf- 
fins. This really gives me a recipe 
for four kinds of muffins, you see. 

We eat the dark, coarse breads, 
such as whole wheat, rye, corn, gra- 
ham and bran because they help us 
to grow strong, healthy bodies, to 
have pretty teeth, and rosy cheeks. 

Have a good hot fire so the oven 
will be hot. 

Have ready 


% cup flour. 

1 tablespoon sugar. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

% teaspoon salt. 

1 tablespoon beaten egg. 

4 tablespoons milk. 

1 tablespoon melted butter or lard. 

Large Recipe (15 Muffins) 

2 cups flour, 

% cup sugar. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 

% teaspoon salt, 

1 ege. 

1 cup milk, 

4 tablespoons melted lard or butter. 
Measure and sift together the 

dry ingredients which are flour, 


sugar, baking powder and salt. 

Into a small bowl break an egg 
and beat it well before measuring. 
(Mother saves out a little for me 
from her,cooking if Iam only going 
to use a tablespoon or two). Add 
milk, and melted shortening (but- 
ter) to the beaten egg and add the 
dry ingredients. Stir and beat well. 
Grease muffin tins well and fill them 
half full with the muffin batter. 
Put to bake in a hot oven. It will 
take from 20 to 25 minutes to bake 
them. 

There are lots of good muffin 
recipes which I can send you if you 
like to make them. 


dad one of the things that she had baked. 
real little girl, and has learned to make all the things that she 
tells you about in these Little Recipes for Little Cooks pages in 
just the same way that she is telling you. 
old and lives on a great big Northwestern farm, which is called 
Shady Lane Farm. Betty’s mother, Mrs. R. C. Dahlberg, is help- 


White Sauce 

1 cup milk. (Larger Recipe) 

2 tablespoons butter. 2 cups milk. 

2 tablespoons flour, 4 tablespoons butter, 
% teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons flour. 

Few grains pepper. 44 teaspoon salt. 

Few grains pepper, 

Measure out the butter and put it in the sauce- 
pan to melt slowly. Measure flour and add to 
melted butter and rub or stir till very smooth. 
Then add the milk slowly, stirring all the time. 
Cook slowly and stir all the time until the mix- 
ture is thick and smooth. Then add salt and 
pepper. 





The above picture was taken as Little Betty was showing her 


ing her to write these pages for you 


Betty, you know, ts a 


Betty ts eight years 


BETTY, 


This may be made in a double boiler. 

How we use the white sauce: 

When we can make a really nice white sauce 
we find it easy to prepare a great many good 
dishes such as creamed dried beef, codfish, egg, 
carrots, peas, etc., so it is quite an education for 
a little cook to learn to make this well. 


Yum Yum Pudding 


Here is the way to make a pudding that tastes 
as good as the name sounds! First get these 
things together:— 

1 cup milk. 

2 tablespoons cornstarch, 

4 tablespoons sugar. 

% square of chocolate. 

3 tablespoons cold milk 
% teaspoon vanilla. 

1 egg white. 

Put about 1 inch of water in the 
bottom of a double boiler and put 
it on the stove to heat. Measure 
1 cup milk and put that in the top 
part of the double boiler and set it 
in the bottom part to warm. While 
this is heating cut chocolate fine 
and measure into a small bowl the 
sugar, cornstarch, salt, stir and 
add the cold milk and stir until 
the mixture is smooth. When the 
milk in the top of the double boiler 
is hot add the mixture stirring as 
you pour it in. When it has 
thickened add the chocolate and 
stir smooth. It will need to cook 
about ten minutes so that there will 
be no raw taste. Beat the egg 
white very stiff and fold it into the 
hot pudding and add the vanilla 
just before you take it from the 
stove. 

How to Serve the Pudding 

Pour the pudding into sauce 
dishes or sherbet glasses while it 
is still hot and serve with cream. 
Or you may rinse out old cups or 
custard molds with cold water and 
fill with the hot pudding. Before 
serving turn out on esmall plates 
and serve with a spoonful of whip- 
ped cream on top. 

My very favorite way of making 
this pudding is to take only half 
as much sugar and make it just as 
before except that instead of adding 
egg white I put in four marshmal- 
lows cut in quarters just before it 
is done. The marshmallows should 
soften but not melt entirely. 

Mother says the more common 
name for this is Chocolate Cream 
Pudding, but I like my own name 
better, don’t you? 

Perhaps your mother will want 
the full size recipe, so here it is:— 


2% cups milk. 
6 tablespoons cornstarch, 
% cup sugar. 





Cream Potatoes 


Either freshly boiled or cold 
boiled potatoes may be used. If 
potatoes are to be cooked they 


A Cookbook for Each Little Girl 


SAVE THESE PAGES OF RECIPES 


2 squares chocolate. 
% cup cold milk. 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 
3 egg whites, 
(Serves Six) 


should be put to cook and the gravy Many of the li iis w wressive Farmer and Fz y 
Many « he little girls who read The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
made when they are nearly done. and many whose parents read the paper to them are making for themselves a won- pS pe og have good luck — 
Potatoes for creaming are usually derful little cookbook. Each month as these pages of Little Recipes for Little Cooks Ww e able to do these real we 
cut into small cubes or lar er appear they cut them out of the paper and save them. Each one is carefully put before the next lesson, which will 
: 8 away so it can be had when needed. And many are putting them together in be just four weeks. Good bye till 
pieces or left whole. When cold scrapbooks so that when the series is completed they will have a big cookbook then 
potatoes are used they should be for little cooks. It is our plan to publish one of these pages of recipes in the last id 
ut into the hot whi Sé Vv issue of every month for a period of two years. That means there will be twenty- 
P t white sauce (gravy) four big pages of “Little Recipes’ for our fine army of “Little Cooks.” What a 


to heat for ten or fifteen minutes 
before serving. 





fine thing this will be for those who take the trouble to save them, 
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December 28, 1929 


Activities of Smith-Hughes Folk 


News of Vocational Agriculture Students 
and Teachers 


Edited By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Supervisor of Vocational Education for Georgia 
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A PRIZE-WINNING LITTER 


Here’s the litter of pigs that won first prize in the Vocational Denartment of the South- 
west Georgia Fair at Moultrie. They were grown out under sanitary conditions by T. G 
Ww alters and his vocational boys in the Okapileco School, With the prize money this litter 
of pigs sold for $263. Why don’t you try growing out a litter according to the directions 


Walters’ 


given in Professor 


MAKING MONEY WITH F HOGS © 


ae 





ue vocation: al agricultur: al department 
of the Okapilco Consolidated School, 
Colquitt County, Ga., bought a purebred 
Duroc Jersey sow in November last year. 
A litter of eleven 
pigs was farrowed 
June 14, and was 
raised under sanitary 
conditions as outlin- 
ed by Dr. Nighbert, 
swine specialist from 
the United States 
Bureau of Animal 
Industry, whose of- 
fice is located at 
Moultrie, Georgia. 

At the Southwest Georgia Fair, held 
recently at Moultrie, this litter of pigs 
won first prize for the best litter to be 
produced by vocational schools under 
sanitary conditions. 

At the age of 4 months and 7 days these 
pigs weighed 1,835 pounds, the heaviest 
barrow weighing 190 pounds. 

The agricultural department of the Ok- 
apilco School cultivates about six acres 
of land owned by the school. Feed crops 
were sowed in the spring for summer 
grazing. The sow farrowed in a patch 
of millet where there had been no hogs 
for several years. This was important, 
for it kept the pigs from becoming in- 
fested with intestinal parasites. 

At three. weeks of age a creep was 
made and a self-feeder containing shorts 
and tankage was placed inside. At six 
weeks the pigs were turned into an acre 
of peas. In addition to the green feed, 
shorts, tankage, and minerals were fed to 
the sow. After the first two months corn 
replaced the shorts in the sow’s ration. 

The pigs began to eat corn very early 
and at the age of three months they were 
weaned and turned into a field of corn 
where. they did their own harvesting. 
During this time the pigs were given ac- 
cess to shorts, tankage, and a mixture of 
ground limestone and salt. Limestone was 
also added to the tankage so that the pigs 
would get the proper amount of mineral. 
Two weeks before the fair 10 gallons of 
buttermilk per day was added to the ra- 
ton. The milk was bought at a local 
Creamery at a very low cost per gallon. 

The approximate cost of feeding this 
litter was $116.25. The cost per pound 
Was 6.34 cents, charging corn at 65 cents 
Per bushel. 

At the close of the fair the seven bar- 
TOws were sold to Swift and Co., for 
$102.15 and four gilts to individuals for 








PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


article on this page? 


$80. Also $81 in prizes was won, making 
a total of $263.15 received for the pigs— 
which was nothing as compared with the 
value of the training given the boys in the 
department of vocational agriculture. 
T. G. WALTERS, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


GETTING | BIGGER AND BETTER 


At THE annual beinaet of the hie 

can Vocational Association held re- 
cently in New Orleans, Dr. J. B. Hobdy, 
state director of vocational education, 
Montgomery, Alabama, was honored by 
being made a life member of the associa- 
tion. 

This life membership was presented to 
Dr. Hobdy by the Alabama Vocational 
Association. Ben E. Harris, professor of 
industrial education, University of Ala- 
bama, in making the speech of presenta- 


tion paid great tribute to Director Hob- 


dy for the work that he has done during 
the past 12 years in the development of a 
state-wide program of vocational training 
which is now reaching approximately 
20,000 persons. 

The fiscal year 1926-27 marked the 
end of the first ten-year period of the 


work. At that time 9,742 students were 
enrolled. During the next two years en- 
rollment increased 66.6 per cent. The 


growth in the work is shown in the table 
below :— 





Enrollment Per cent 

Type of work 1926-27 1928-29 increase 
ABPIGIEIS ccciccices 3,811 6,678 75.2 
Home making ....... 3,484 6,033 73.1 
HED \ ate cebscereeene 2,122 2,926 37.9 
Teacher-training .... 325 607 86.7 
MONO!  Skkcxacnvexsns 9,742 16,244 66.6 

The increase of 66.6 per cent in enroll- 


ment in the years given above was made 
with an increase of 42 per cent in funds. 


Federal, state, and local funds go into 
the program. The State of Alabama more 
than matches the federal funds available 
for vocational education, putting in $3.39 
for each dollar of federal money. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





PLEASE NAME YOUR COUNTY! 


| 
} 
| 





T WILL help us if readers will give 

their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. In these days of 
long R. F. D. routes it frequently hap- 
pens that a man’s postoffice is in one coun- 
ty and his home in another. Please give 
the county of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 








Arcadian Sulphate 
comes to you fine and dry 
—readyto load right into 
your distributor. 
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YOU CAN’T SAVE anything 
skimping fertilizer 


USINESS-LIKE farmers know 

that the difference between profit 
and loss on any crop usually hinges 
not only on how good a fertilizer they 
use but how much. 

These men give their crops plenty 
of nitrogen—the growth element— 
both at planting time and during the 
growing season. 


Here’s how they do it! 
1. First, they make a heavy application 
of complete fertilizer high in nitrogen at 





Little Stories of 
Inereased Profits 


IX Southern corn grow- 

ers increased their aver- 
age yield from 3134 bus. per 
acre to 65 bus.; 18 cotton 
planters averaged 603 Ibs. 
more seed cotton per acre; 
9 North Carolina wheat 
farmers more than doubled 
their yield... all with Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia 
top-dressing. 

What others have done, 
you too can do. Send fora 
free sample of Arcadian. 











The Barrett Company, (address nearest office) 


planting time. 

2. Then, when the young plants begin to 
feed heavily, they apply a quickly available 
nitrogen side-dressing to force early ma- 
turity and produce the bumper yields that 
bring home the extra dollars’ profit. 


There is no better top-dressing than 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. It 
contains 20.56% nitrogen (25% am- 
monia) by guaranteed analysis—all 
soluble, all usable. Ready for immedi- 
ate application — fine and dry, as 
smooth-running as fine, dry sand, 


Order Arcadian from your dealer when 
you order your mixed goods. 
everywhere are invited to ask us for in- 
formation or advice on fertilizing or top- 
dressing. Address the nearest Barrett office. 


ARCADIAN 


Farmers 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Bast Company 


New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
Cleveland, O. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


S-8-29 SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


interested in............ 


(W, rite names of crops on a line abo we) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


KINDLY PRINT 


2 Sl a oe ae oe ee et 
NAME AND 


eee eee eeeeece 


ADDRESS 












ks. Complete instructions for putting to- 
gether: color chart; quilting chart. shart of 


Seerdeviane: ( setstampedon high-grade | 
white sateen $2. hy | refund your money if’ 
you don’t say you ever 
saw. We pay Send for set today. 


Quilt PatebCo Dept.5 Boxz707St. Lous Ma 








SHUMWAY'S wy 


Good Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 S. First St., Rockford, Il. 

















‘YOUR 


NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
Itry, or livestock you have on 
d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
e about it. A small classified ad. 





will produce the necessary results. 4 








When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving .from one place to an- 
other will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been to R. F. D. 
3, Box %, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 
We are anxious to gigse our readers by 


prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 
L 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


A Master Violinist 

LE BULL, Norwegian master violin- 

ist, had a struggle that would have 
defeated a lesser man. In the first place, 
his father opposed his studying the ‘“fid- 
dle.” Then he appear- 
ed before audience 
after audience with 
but moderate  suc- 
cess. One night in 
Vienna he was play- 
ing a difficult selec- 
tion from Beethoven. 
The G string snap- 





ped. Did he stop? 
not he. He _ went 
on ee on ond played the 
difficult adagio movement with such 
abandon and_ interpretation—on three 


strings—that the audience went wild with 


enthusiasm. After that his fame was as- 
sured. 

All men are as violinists of one 
sort or another. The greatness of life 


consists in being determined to go on even 
though something has gone wrong. I have 
a copy of Watts’ picture called “Hope.” 
It is a picture of a woman, alone upon the 
round earth; blindfolded; holding in her 
hands a harp, on which all but one string 
has snapped. Above her, in semi-dark- 
ness, one little star is shining. She is try- 
ing to maké such music as she can upon 
the one string. 

There is always enough left to enable 
us to go on. 

9 9 

We have all lost some of life’s dearest 
friends, but we must go on and make the 
best arrangements for happiness with 
what we have left. We have lost money 
—money that was saved with great care 
and self-denial for our old age. It has 
been swept away. What of it? It was 
nothing but money. The harp has some 
strings left. Some of us have lost health. 
No greater disaster can upset anyone. Yet 
there are in the world many who have 
taken their broken and sickened bodies to 
God, and lo! they play a mighty noble 
music upon the strings that are left. That 
one star in the sky of the picture “Hope” 
has been the adequate comfort of millions 
of people who have suffered and lost. 

¢ Cc CT 


I know a woman who has recently lost 
her husband. Someone has said that 
widows are of two kinds, sad and glad 
Well, this poor woman was broken heart- 
ed and dazed with loneliness. Finally she 
said to herself, “If I must live, I will live 
without bitter regrets—by the help of 
God, I will.” It was marvelous to watch 
her come back to interest in life again 
She became interested in poor people. She 
played well on the strings that were left. 

A man lost his only son. He had lived 
and doted upon the boy for a score of 
years. He had painted the pictures that 
all fathers paint, of a son who would be 
a strong staff to lean upon in his old age 
The staff was taken away. He felt like 
giving up. Then the thought came to 
him, “Other men have sons who ought to 
have an education.” He founded a college 
where poor boys might seek and gain an 
education. He found peace and happiness 
through usefulness. 

There is never a time to stop and re- 
pine at our lot. The heart that lifts itself 
to Heaven in its distress will itself be 
lifted into contentment and peace. 


avorite Hible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 9:9—The Lord also will be a 
refuge for the oppressed, a refuge in 

times of trouble. (An Old Testament 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 
John 8:51—Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, If a man keep my saying he shall 
mever see death, (A New Testament 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 











The beautiful old-fashioned furniture, 
big logs, the rag carpets on the floor, the beautiful mantel, and the urns on 
all together make a picture to be remembered 
the birthplace of the great Southern leader, “Marse Robert.” 


| IN THIS ROOM ROBERT E. LEE WAS BORN 


the old fireplace 





with its andirons and 
ti 
and more especially since it was 


Stratford Hall, the 


ancestral home of the Lees in Virginia, is being restored by the Robert E. Lee 


Memorial Foundation. 
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(Continued from page 8) 








think I'm shiftless. He’s done enough 
for me already.” 

There was a catch in Holliday’s throat 
as he looked at the man who represented 
the majority of little landowners who had 
been ruined. “Don’t you worry. Uncle 
Sam owes this to you—and more. What 
about your stock?” 





LeBlanc made a hopeless little gesture. 
“All drowned. You see I was working 
on the levee—the water come—nobody but 
my wife and three children to look after 
things. We had driven most of the stock 


over on a ridge where no water had ever 
come before—but this water—this is more 
than anybody ever heard of. It covered 
that ridge and everything drowned.” He 
sighed. “I had 50 head fine cattle, too; 
four mules and two mares with colts. 
What I hate most is losing all my fine 
pigs. I had 35 penned up all ready for 
the butcher to come and get them in case 
something happened. He didn’t come. In 
that bunch I had 12 fine pigs that had 
won me some money in the ton litter con- 
test put on by your extension pig man. 
“Man, they was fine, yes. Purebred 
and fed just like the extension men say 
You might be like some of my neighbors, 
eh?” He looked at Holliday quizzically. 
“You don't believe pigs can weigh near 
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3199—The whole effect of 
ruined by carelessly fitted undergar- 
ments. This dainty combination has 
no unnecessary fullness either at the 
top or about the hips and makes a 
perfect foundation for the fashion- 
able slim silhouette The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 14 yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial with 5% yard of 5%-inch lace and 
1% yards of 2-inch lace and 3 yards 
of 2%-inch lace. 

3206—This little dress is as charming as it 
is simple to make. Crepe de chine or 
pongee could be used for a dress-up 
frock while a cotton print or challie 
would be good for every day. The 
V-neck and points at the bottom are 
bound in a contrasting color. This 
is designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 32- or 








1 dress may be 











35-inch material with 4% yards of 
ribbon. 

2826—Here’s a frock that is a delightful ex- 
ample of the more dignified models 
of the season. The somewhat longer 
skirt, graceful rever, and unusual 
cuffs are all new notes. The design 
is for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 

E-791—We all remember our childhood days 
and how thrilling the story of Little 
Red Riding Hood could be; so what 
better scheme is there for decorating 
the breakfast nook than the same 
story told in pictures by means of em- 
broidery? This design can be cut 
apart and used to decorate curtains, 
table runners, children’s aprons, and 
napkins. 
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Willie Willis fays 
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“Tll get a nickel for keepin’ Mrs, 
Brown’s baby if I can find the automobile 
I put it in the back of when it went to 
sleep.” 

“Teacher wanted us to never hit anj- 
mals an’ then she said we was animals 
an’ give two of us a lickin’ the same 





250 pounds when they just six months’ 
old?” 

Holliday gravely assured him that this 
was frequently done not only by adults 
but by club boys. 


“T\OLKS come for miles around to see 

my fine pigs. I was proud, yes,” 
Surreptitiously, he wiped two large tears 
from his eyes. “I don’t mind the money, 
no, but to think of my fine pigs all drown- 
ing like rats. It’s terrible.” 

In spite of himself Holliday could not 
suppress a smile. 

“Cheer up, LeBlanc. Since they were 
headed for the butcher, I don’t suppose it 
mattered to them how they died. They 
must be in ‘hog heaven’ by this time.” 

The little Creole grinned. “That's right. 
Well, I won't worry no more. I'll get 
me some finer ones and break my own 
record, eh?” 

After nearly a month of such work, 
Holliday returned to Baton Rouge for a 
conference with the Director of Exten- 
sion, regarding his future activities. On 
his way, he ran into Corliss who had pre- 
ceded him by several days. 

“Just the man, T wanted to see!” 

“What's the questioned 
Holliday. 

“Hoover is just fixing to fly over the 
territory covered by that pet crevasse of 
yours. For some reason or other, Mr. 
Secretary is anxious to see the break 
that is flowing so freely while most of 
the others have ceased. It'll give you a 
good chance to inspect your property and 
see whether it'll ever amount to anything 
or not.” 

“I have my own opinion about that strip 
of country,” said Holliday. “But if you 
think I might sneak a ride with Hoover, 
I'd be glad to go.” 

“Come with me, then.” Corliss hustled 
him along to the Capitol. 


. R. HOOVER, here is the man who 

1 lost the most from that break across 
the river where you are fixing to go,” said 
the agent without ceremony. “If theres 
room in your seaplane, why not take him 
along? He can point out anything you 
might want to know about that country 
over there.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mr. Hoover. “Come 
on, let’s go down to the river landing 
where the plane is.” 

During the short walk, Holliday found 
himself asked a hundred questions by the 
man whose one mission in life seemed t0 
be to find out as much about the fl 
problem as was humanly possible. 


big idea?” 


“That guy will know more about that 
country by tonight, than I have learned in 
a dozen years,” was his comment to him- 
self. 

As the plane taxied out into the rivet 
Holliday waved to Corliss who stood 0m 
the bank. : 

“See you later,” he yelled, but his 
voice was drowned by the roar of the 
powerful motor. 

(Continued next week) 
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December 28, 1929 


ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PAID 


2 
STEEL Now Is the time to get 
| CAN'T sued the steel roof for your 
buildings. Now while 






wy 


CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED 


$3.97 

PER. SQUARE 

FREIGHT PAID 
IN GEORGIA 


ett 


ices are lower than ever before. 
Rake your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 

Over 132,212 experienced car- 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to Th 00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
Factories. 

















Write today, NOW, for 


Big Free Samples 
—see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
od heads are covered. Address. 


OTHER 
ROOFING 
$1.66rce.so 
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"Sent FREE” | 
















Savannah Fence & Roofing Co? 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 
ots Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
UILDING BOOK. 
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Your wey 4 back if you 
can buyit in your store a 
fess tnan $10, 0, and you kee; 
the watch for your troublet 
Solid gold effect case, guaranteed 
25 years. Richly engraved, Time- 
keeper dial. R. R. style. 
some! Accuracy guaranteed by 
100 year old Million Dollar Fine 
Watch Factory. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Bargain Sale Price $477 
on arrival an ta, ~ 

our money. ba 
guaranteed and ab the 
watch, tool hat's how sure 
3 am that you'll be delighted. 
Use postal and wear it ten 
Gays at my expense, 


GOODYEAR 


1 DAIRY SUPPLIES | 


Write Departmeat for Catalog 


Ripgirmeee 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Howto Get Your Renewal Free 


If you believe in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 
why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 
sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it. And— 
when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
or extend your own subscription for one year. Just get 
two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
two-year subscription at $1.00. Send us the dollar and 
your own subscription will be renewed one year FREB. 


WATER 


and lots of it o 
for the — 9 and stock can 
be pump by a CHAL- 
LENGE yy Self: Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power ' 
on earth. Works night and i 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
ear. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. = 
An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water TT 
under pressure for your bath j 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are f/A}\y 
Made of the best cypress and \¥ 
will last a life-time. x , 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by 
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GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS co- OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
74 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 





|| THE COTTON MARKET 


“MOTTON prices recovered about $4 a 





bale from the extreme low level 
reached on November 12 as a result of 
the passing of the hysteria growing out 
of the, stock collapse, reductions in the 
private crop estimates, damage to quality 
by bad weather, and a little more buying 
interest in cloth markets. The upturn did 
not stick, however, when the official crop 
estimate was issued and cloth demand 
remained slow in both domestic and Brit- 
ish textile centers. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton in the first three months of this cot- 
ton year, according to the New York Cot- 
to. Exchange Service, was 3,725,000 bales 
against 3,744,000 bales in the same period 
last year and 4,265,000 bales two years 
ago. The same organization has issued 
a summary of world production and con- 
sumption which shows an increase in the 
proportion of foreign growths that should 
be kept in mind by American growers in 
making plans for future years :— 

“Our final figures on world supply 
and distribution of American and foreign 
cottons during the past season disclose the 
following important facts: First, world 
production of all kinds of cotton during 


























A. V. A. PRESIDENT 


Paul W. Chapman, state director of voca- 
tional education, Athens, Ga., and for many 
years a contributor to The Progressive Farm- 
er, was elected president of the American Vo- 
cational Association at their annual conven- 
tion held in New Orleans. The A. V. A. has 
a membership of 10,000 leaders in the field of 
vocational education drawn from all parts 
of the continent of North America. Mr. Chap- 
man is the first man from the South to be 
elected to the presidency of this organization. 


1928-29 aggregated the third largest total 
in any year on record, being exceeded 
only in 1925-26 and 1926-27. Secondly, 
world consumption of all kinds of cotton 
was the largest in any season to date, 
even exceeding that in 1926-27, when the 
price of American cotton fell to a season 
average of only 14.40 cents. Thirdly, the 
extremely high totals of production and 
consumption were due primarily to the 
expansion of foreign cottons; the produc- 
tion and consumption of foreign growths 
reached new high levels last season, while 
the production and consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton fell well below the highest lev- 
els of past years. 

“An additional fact to be considered in 
connection with the foregoing is that the 
total production of all cottons during the 
present season gives promise of being 
about 950,000 bales larger than that dur- 
ing last season, due partly to an increase 
of about 650,000 bales in the domestic 
crop and partly to an expansion of about 
300,000 in foreign crops. This, however, 
would still leave the total world crop this 
season well below the totals in the record 
breaking years of 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
World consumption of all kinds in 1928- 
29 was 25,811,000 bales against 25,367,000 
last year and 25,509,000 in 1927, including 
15,169,000 American last year against 
15,500,000 in 1927-28, 15,750,000 in 1926- 
27 and 14,010,000 in 1925-26.” 





GILBERT GUSLER. 
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Clip the coupon below, 

your name and address and take 

it to your dealer. 

10 cents on the purchase price 

of a 2% or 3 pound bucket of 
delicious 


MORNING DEW 
COFFEE 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


fill in 


It is worth 


Made fresh in Birmingham every 
day and used in thousands of Ala- 
bama and Georgia farm homes. If 
you have never tried Morning Dew, 
take advantage of this special of- 
fer. Clip and sign the coupon which 
is good for 10 cents on your pur- 
chase when presented to your 
grocer. 


Southern Coffee & Spice Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW! 





Name 


Address .. 


a aS iS SS 


deem this coupon at 10 cents 
our salesman. 


PODOO—* 





Good for 10 Cents 


On a purchase of one 2% or 3 pound can of Morning Dew Coffee. Just 
sign your name and address and take it to your dealer. 


TO THE DEALER—Southern Coffee & Spice Co., Birmingham, will re- 
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when presented to our office or to 

















Ounce 50c. 4 ounces $1.50. 


ESTABLISHED 


“STANDARD OF THE CAROLINAS” 
Wyatt’s Tobacco Seed produces maximum crops and that combination of 
weight, quality and texture that insures better prices. 
BONANZA — CASH — JAMAICA WRAPPER — IMPROVED GOLD LEAF 
WHITE STEM ORONOKO 
Pound $4.00; 
Send for big free 1930 catalog and Garden Guide listing other varieties of tobacco seed. 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO. 


EPENDABLE SEEDS 
‘RALEIGH.N.C. 


THE LEADING SEED HOUSE OF THE CAROLINAS : 









prepaid. Treated seed, T5c per ounce. 
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a OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS 


S for new offers by 


our advertisers. Then write for their 


You'll save money by it. 


catalogs. 























CUT PRICE SALE! 
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\e exce . 
Sesoie for Dreveee . Aprons and Children’s 


ECE OF BEAUTIFUL SILVER- 
FR FREE i. "Wane WITH EACH BUNDLE 
—2 Bundles (40 YDS.) Only $8.89— 
SEND NO MONEY Bo ggenn NOW 
tman it pt plas lew cents 
iE Ly 


y back if not 
JB SUPPLY CO SEMEN tomes: 
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140 Ege Size 
250 Eee Size 
400 Egg Size Now Only - + « 
30 Trial—M. back if not satisfied. Brooder prices slashed. 
pd amp or write for Pr " ce Catal fos jog . Freight Paid east of Rockies. 
Warehouses :— hand City, Mo, Dallas, Tex., Fargo, N. D 








CO.,Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 


Classified ads carry the same guarantee to the buyer 
as the display advertisements. 














Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 
Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 
Made in Five Sizes. . 


Frick Company 


Salisbu . C., Council St. 
cz c! oe 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Rnenville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 




































































































































































































































































































































This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 

Alabama, and Florida, It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly OE via cteccnnewes 150,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 ood inch 
Se you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8S. C., and Va... 10c per word $9.50 per inch 
w 0 use. Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and BE. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 

Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions. .... 600,000 Whole South ....-.. +++: 85¢_per_word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more «lis 

in advance of publication date. Additional tinective and attractiv rr 

insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Supaetenend, Te Peegreme Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. . 7 a & 

Farms For Sale or Rent ‘Planitia Cotton Baby Chicks 

Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants, . 7 Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Highest quality, lowest 
Alabama dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. _ WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED prices. Old established hatchery. Seventeen breeds 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready.—Jersey and Char- pangs 2-ts0 Seles per gore; = tote Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 
: art » = . > leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000 to pound. Strong inch staple. ig bo Special discount on January-February chicks or- 
ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand. First class ACALA 37-6; 1 1-16 inch staple; 38% lint lered now. Alabama accredited; none better. Hamil- 

Forty acres up. Good locations, good pants. pS ww prompt shipments guaranteed. B. J. The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, ton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, 2 on 

lands, on long terms, easy payments, low the best long staple for Delta and Black LEGHORN RAISE RS 

interest rates. If you are a tenant and Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage and lands. Prices you can afford to pay. ‘= ‘ aera ns 

own your own stock this is your oppor- Onions, prepaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express = aps sini - Your name and order worth $1.00 to $20.00 

tunity to eventually own a farm. Address lect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Good plants and promp LOY E. RAST, NEWPORT, ARK now. Don’t wait, write us at once. B I 

The J * Cc lan at he shipment guaranteed. Write for completa price list. Ww. ont wait, write us at once, Branch 

el a ve 3 ee, ¢ henge Ala- Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. & Branch, Cullman, Ala. 

a. Keterence: Any banker or responsi- “ ; soem Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Bi Boll cotton 

ble citizen of Birmingham. _ Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.—Open =. "Ruy early and save menae. Win Pp. ~ . Spring, 1930, chicks 8c up. Easy terms. Special 

field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. Cab- iis St Matthews, S.C a ; offers on early orders. Big boned, healthy stock 

——_ —__.  bage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with variety ee we tuaranteed to live. 200 to 324 ege pedigrees, Free 

Good 120-acre farm, ™% mile southwest from Haley- name; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Cook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boll poles ; Frooth Farms, wd $23 Clinton, eo. a 
ville, Ala.; 2 houses and barns See or write J, D Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch post - itton with good staple Led in many tests Prices ee ee ee : -_ 
Stagner, Haleyville, Ala paid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500 nable. Order early from originator, KE. F. Cauthen, Quality Chicks.—From blood tested, trapnested flocks, 
= sand Ee amanda - $4. 50 Express collect: 2,500, $2.50. Onions Fvees \uburn, Ala White Leghorns, Tancreds only, fifteen dollars per hun- 

California taker, Crystal ae and Yellow Bermuca, - postpais aomeeene _ dred Live delivery guaranteed Booking now for 
$1.2 6,000, $6. Express collect January and February delivery. Fourth District School 

Stanislaus County, California Where farmers are pe ; Full count wreaaes agers oe ar- HALF AND HALF Hatchery, Carrollton, Ga. 

serous ops growing yee wan ed lo rival satisfaction guaranteed. Yrite for talog. nion “ oi a . r -o Tf — - —— ~~~ 
Write free sep te Dept ta Bt agate ee Sn Plant emenar, Seceri ma Pe — PLANTING co TTON SEED ae - Mi on = famous blood t tested baby 
2 ‘ou mie Temmanne ‘odesto ne eee sae 8 hicks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and broiler chicks 
a ee ee D b i Our free catalog shows from its many tes- ‘And these famous chicks cost ne more ‘than ordinary 
nate ew Derries timonials and Experiment Station tests a — oe _— — =, Gord gg a them 
See "e. > Ya » > for > D nm 1 ry rm Gordons 
Texas mJ — ——. ne ielap, Abe . pe Soe that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 4 : wa ary msville, Va. 

- Why i . $a — , . is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton EVERY CHICK STATE CERTIFIED 
P Lag | 7 - foots rout “= you 5 ny good FI hace: fae tage The only certified big breed hatchery in Alabama 
ar and on the South *lains o eXas? rices range owers ° ss ae Ss ; feds, Parks and Thompson Rocks, Fishe! 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 45,000 acres in tracts of 80 looming bulbs: Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, 100 for $2 CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. Wyandottes: 100 for $15, delivered. Marcy certi- 
er tedien  Teti bagenret = a 7 oe = om So Evergreens. 10 for $3. Frances Flower Gardens, Sardis nea. fied Giants: 100 for $20, delivered. Get the best 

. m § ) op, t 1 one-four = «pe hac ore , y are , 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops Mississippi. Half and Half Planting Seed.—Order direct from _R. tAMSEY’S 5 | ATMORE HATCHERY, Atmore, Ala sai 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 21 varieties gorgeous colored Iris. The garden's rowers . Our crop turned out from 45% to 50% tint ~ Pineview quality chicks from 250-306 egg founda- 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, greatest beautifiers (includi: “‘Dreim,”’ the best pink), Our seed are recleaned and graded. Satisfaction guar- tions, Tancred Leghorns; 220-284 egg Barred Rocks. 
schools, roads and fine climate For illustrated folder [abeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only mnteed. Jno. A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn Ten best hens laid 2,316 eggs in Alabama Contest 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., $5 Color circular free Tell your neighbors A. B " ~ Blood tested. Circular. Discount on immediate or- 

c - > : r 3 3oll.—Record, 4 bales” “per ~ 
Lubbock, Texas. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y Piedmont Cleveland Big Boll vot «ders tardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 
nea - _ : icre; 45 per cent lint; world’s record to back it. Get ° 
a - educed prices and free bushel offer. ' Give names of Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks. Thou- 
Plants Nursery Stock 10 farmers. Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville sands weekly. Reds, a Rocks, 2 pingtons, | Wyandottes: 
s e _ Ch a Brown, Alama ay Se Seen — a ed ‘$11. Fonage oe Gusrantes prompt. ship- 
ic 0) ‘0 7 ’ . 3 
:—IN THE PURCHASE 0 ANTS =o ns ——— . : 7 DEE “‘TPUPFT : ments; c.o.d. if desired. Speciai quotations larger 
ole og the me, . deuiaa noel MB Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. PIEDMONT PEDIGREED : CLEV ELAND amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Fatms, Columbia, 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ant BIG BOLL COTTON SEED South Carolina. a cnet edna 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, Satsuma Oranges, Orna- 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. mentals. We can help you. Valuable information free Play safe. Order direct from the origina- Australorps 

; Wight Nursery Company, Cairo, Ga, tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. \head in Black y Australorps; highest quality at lowest 
= aggro Ae sn these columns will introduce Mr. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock yield at nearly all experiment stations, and prices. Folder free. Mrs. R. D. Woodson, Ackerman, 
Seller to Mr. Buyer, nea Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- way ahead on 5 year average. Won na Mississippi =e ED a 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 
Cabbage—Collard—Onions Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both Leghorns 

C.o.d. winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees, Evergreens first and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in Rrown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. — 1927. It will win for you in increased from my state winners. Circular. Howser, 

~C.0.d. winter setting Cabbage: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- Booneville, Miss 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c, Evergreens ed. Owing to length and strength of Our matings for 1930 will be made up of birds with 

~ Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Collard plants 500. . 650; 25¢. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109 staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to trapnested pedigreed records up to 351 eggs. We can 
1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.75: 10,000, $7.50, Eureka F 5. Rogers, Ark. 3 cents premium. offer you baby chicks, hatching eggs, started chicks; 

oo a. scainthe a en See _ sata ws call Pecan and four, six, eight and twelve weeks pullets from these 
Tifton, Ga Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan an . H . were ton Yawtied llets f ¢ chinment 
action ae - = other fruit tr World’s largest ecan nursery. Free Descriptive literature sent on request. fine mating ; also ay ng pulle 8 or prompt 6s n pmen 

: : : ru ees. gest p . bepeod : ; 

Absolutely reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions. catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, Catalogue free, R. E, Sandy, Staurts Draft, Va. 
$1 Perhe ssp —— 500, $1.10 Thomasville Plant Lumberton, Miss. oe PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels of size, 

-. ———. =. Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. ind breeding that will improve your flock, from 

Send no money. C.0.d trestpreet ogabbase and On- and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the egg producing stock sired by pedigreed males, $2 ea 
ion plants, all varieties: 500, 65c; , $l. Standard = south Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms ———— RANE —— — »pD igreed cockerels, $3 each. Birds are carefully 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Nursery. Inc., Lockhart, Coker-Cleveland, Wannamaker-Cleveland Half and lected, April hatch, and are guaranteed to meet y 

fi f Cabb 1 oO i 1 ick - - ~ . Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many Approval Write your wants. Eighteenth season. t arl 
C.o.d. frostproof Cab age anc nion plants. = Peach and Apple trees, 35, ~ $7.50 per r 100 and up other improved strains of North Carolina grown early Gilliland, Siler City, : 
shipments. & "Tifton, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farm- yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicions apples : in maturing varieties. Write for special prices which we PI h Ro k 

Tifton OE: ote He small or large lots. Plums, Pears, herries, rapes, are making now. W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Char- ymout ocks 
1,000 Early Jersey, Copenhag Dutch, Wakefields Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees. Jeston, S tian ° kerel $3 P t 29C23 Fox 
Cat 2 s stpaic $1.10: 500, 65¢c. Vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 9 ———————————-—————— ———__—— Parks strain cockerels, b ermit 29C23. 0 
Pemernst ponbbage, plants, postpakd, $1.10; 500, 65¢ Nursery Company, Hox 108, Cleveland, Tenn. Lespedeza Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 5S ee, 
4 Barred Rocks (Thompson strain); selected cockerels 
= " as Choice, new crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed Write from special matings, $5 each. Mrs. Lilla Padgett, 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND COLLARD Sead. Provine ‘Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. Goodwater, Ala. 

PLANTS Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common Lespedeza —- Rh d I l d Red 

100, 40c; 250, 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25; post- Beans seed; extra good. J. J. Coffman & Son, Fulton, Ky ode isian s 

age prepaid. Our guarantee: good plants, Genuine Otootans, $6.50; Laredos, $4.50 Riloxis Korean and Kobe Mammoth ovgetme seed. Fattens Nations’ Reds are best. Eggs, chicks, cockerels 

delivered in good condition. Special prices 3.25: Mammoth Yellows, $2.10. Large lots cheape lend. Hiveste k, income. P. A. Meriwether, Trenton, Get our list before you buy. T. W. Nations, Elberton, 

on large orders. F.o.b. evpress order, $1 Satiate tten Guarentee i. Wm. P. Wannamaker, § SS : J ear ¥ an eorgia, a mull 
<e 7E FEF s atthews, 5. aie ammoth Korean and Kobe Lespedeza seed Ww 

per thousand. OAKGROVE FARMS, Lum ee roger  RarSny a Yellows $1.80: Tokios, $1.80; make two tozs of hay per acre. A legume without lime Wryendettes : 

berton, Miss. Laredos, $4: Biloxis, $2.50; Otootans, $6. Play safe oF inoculation. Circular upon request N. R. Bard White Wyandotte ee $2.50; cockerels $5. W. G. 

by getting your seed pad 8 Winstead-Smith ¢ well, Clarksville, Tenn é Stuart, Greenwood, Miss 

Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties, and Bermuda Ransomville, N. © adnan 
Onion plants: 1,000, 75c: 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50. — — —- —— Peanuts Pigeons 
Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasvilie, 
ates fae Cabbese ager See a “aE Cotton Peanuts.—Farmers’ stock for seed or roasting; hog, For Sale.—About 300 White Swiss Mondaine pigeons. 

xtra fine Cabbage leading varieties .and —— Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. Alabama or Georgia Runners, 100 pounds $3.50; White Price cheap. J. Northeutt, Siluria, Ala, 

Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. —~! - ———— Spanish, $4.95 Cast i ner ; eatin omen = . —_—— 
. , panish, .95. ash with order. Goff Mercantile 
Riverside Plant (o.,” Thomasville, Ga Half and Malt, ih Unting, big boll: | recleaned. Co., Enterprise, Ala. Turkeys 

m a aie Catalog, testimonials free. John g CONS, cae - — 

Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion Alabama Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock, _ recleaned, for seed : is 7 
ae" tt varieties; prompt shipments. 500, 65c; — or roasting. Alabama Runners, $4.50 per hundred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; toms $12.50; hens $7. 
1,000, $1. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 3 y , 2 Jake Chesnutt, Hope Hull, a. 

: J eileg Tr pounds. Small White Spanish, $5 per hundred pounds. 1 P ai 

Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion B. L. MOSS Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Goldbank Giant Bronze exhibition turkeys. Mrs. 
plants. $1 per 1.000. Fine large plants, prompt ship- JRE HALF-AND-HALF Marion Williamson, Rochelle, Texas. 
ere. Suarentoed. EB 2 sii dieli : Peas Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—Purebred, ‘unrelated breed- 

Frostproof Cabbage: Bermuda. Prizetaker Onions: Experience convinces me this is the Wanted.—All kinds Field Peas, V. R. Bush, Albany, ing stock, Catherine Wickwire, Angola, Indiana. 
Georgia Collard plants: all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, ; ki C i Georgia. M: th Bronze turkeys; cockerels $10 up; pullets 
$1; 5,000. $3.75; 10,000, $7.50, Coleman Plant Farms, greatest money making cotton in — —_—__-—___—- os ” at 2 Eufaula, Al 
Tifton, Ga, the world. Write for booklet and Wanted.—Cowpeas; also Crowder Peas. State quan- $8.50 up. Cowikee Farms, Rt. 2, Eufaula, Ala. _ 

: srices tity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Sourbon Red Turkeys.—Toms $10-$15; hens $6-$7.50 

CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS ni ; pi — a Alabama. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demop- 
READY FOR SHIPMENT B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. Bi aiiane Seed olis, Ala. ; 

< peeA “ea eae clainmigsaiedabied “i Purebred Mammoth Bronze toms, 22 pounds when 6 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 100, 35c; Collins No. 1.—Pure, early and prolific, Tenants All Pasture Grasses, Clovers. Free booklet. Lam- months old, $10; younger toms, stout, $7.50; hens 

$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate: 3,000 oe t tain. ya Best reference. I, W. Bishop, — jerts, Darlington, Ala. $7.50 and $4.50. Lillie Merrill, Dozier, Ala. 

p <ier ity é 1 _—ae 
plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. ecanw 7 m. Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet Pure Mammoth Bronze; extra high quality, beautiful 
Onion plants, either Crystal Wax (white) Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie ump Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. plumage, big bone. Young toms, 20 pounds to 23 pounds, 
: j : ” Big the best wilt resistant cotton known, Wm. P. Wanna- (Go, fowman, Concordia, Kansas. $10 and $12.50; young hens, 14 pounds average, $7; trios 
or White Bermuda (yellow): 100, 25c; 500. s. Cc 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate, 6,000 plants,  “=set St Matthews, BT = $22.50 and $25. L. Word, Okolona, Miss. | _ 
, , , Ss . . a -“* ’ =>» = ee See 
$3.60; f.o.b. Devine. Good plants, full . 7 , P ] d E _ Prize winning, purebred Mammoth Bronze maya, 
count, service unexcelled, satisfaction MAKE MO R E MO N EY . ou try an ggs pen A MB a A ee pana 
guaranteed or money refunded. WITH NUNN’S ACALA COTTON Baby Chicks 14 to 18 pounds, All money refunded and expens’§ 
: ~ + : ; vs s a Farm, 
DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, Devine, Texas Results of Georgia State College of Agri- y paid both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta Stock Far 
~~ : ror culture five-year variety test shows ot : Baby chicks, _ Se . ee breeds, ree eata- Massillon, Ala. 
, ‘ ‘OTT I fr JUNN’S 2E - logue. as. . McMillan Jainesville, Ga. 

LYTLE PLANT FARMS, Natalia, Texas ACALA COTTON from NUNN’S | PEI . callin 

E PLANT "_<X38__ GREED SEED & STOCK FARMS, INC., Mathie Quality” Chicks—Hears layers. Tending Two or More Breed — 

Now shipping daily. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Porter, Okla., gives highest average value breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100 live. alogue free, Barred Rock, Jersey Black Giant cockerels, pullets» 
plants; any variety, any quantity. Moss packed. Post- in lint yield per acre. Order planting seed Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Bor 116, Parsons, from blood tested and accredited flock. | Also Nati 
paid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.25 _ direct from originator. “Supply _lir limited. _ Kansas. gansett turkeys. Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, KY- 
| amanggy 5,000, $5. Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- — “Quality First” baby chicks from state accredited —=——————————— 

-- Best grade pure Half and Half catton seed; grown flocks at $12 per 100 up. Big discount on early orders. Li t k 

Cabbage Plants.—Big, fine, open field grown, true to 10, Tennessee. rices reasonable. Decatur Coal & b<teogg . —") McKensle Poultry Association, 1vestoc 
name. Carly Jersey, Succession, Charleston, Dutch, Ms. Co. Decatur, Ala. : , McKenzie, > ' - ° 
een. Carefully po. ‘Qick shipment. Sat- Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton: Big husky chicks, queusten’ fo oe —_ we Berkshires 
Sfaction guaranteed. $1 thousand Bermuda Onion 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- Shipped c.o.d. Superior cert . rrival on tim i 8 
plants, $1 thousand, Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior Registered Berkshire pigs, $10; pair $17.50. Tendle 
Quitman, Ga. Lavonia, Ga. Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 
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December 28, 1929 
Classified Ads 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
V Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 








Essex 
ul thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred gilts, ser- 
boars _E. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


Poland- Chinas 





























he ‘frend of the Markets 


HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 





Pre-war 








Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Type Poland Chinas.—Pigs, bred sows, service A ‘ at 
jus. F. Nance, Rt. 4, Paris. ‘Tenn. Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.0514 $0.0534 $0.08 Dottie’ 
- = and a] is nd - oO 
lieal big t ne Poland Chinas; registered in buyer's Potatoes, ( obblers, Ns id. mh ake Oe 2.34 WA 2.17 WA * 97 4 98 
Pigs, bred gilts, young service boars. J. K. 8 2) ? 5 8 Of 7.47 
ni, Blue Springs, Miss. Hogs, average, CWl........eeeeeeeees 9.30 9.05 8.90 A 
— 7 Steers, medium, native, cwt hea kaan’ . 11.47 11.83 11.99 6.91 — 
_Seeenge o~ Eggs, fresh firsts, doz...... ee ee ee F.40% 464 39 32 
Rexistered! Cuernsess.—Ttulls of hest breeding, Ideal Hens, live, heavy, 1B......0...++0++- . 2 28 25 12 
rossit ‘with. native and grede cows. Write for list 7 2217 
No females offered. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. NOt GEES. SE cas Geka sence seuss 37 40% 49 33 
¥ ee Wheat, No. 2 red winter, ite ectecexs 1.27% 1.26% 1.42 01%, 
eniiiiiar aie Jevecys ee ee Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu........ ree 92 93% +.83 60% 
egistere ersey ou calves rom este da r * 24 71/7 4 2 7 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring Oats, No. 2 white, i ckenetanst exe : 4534 47 48! 2 * 38 V4 
lake Farms St 8. Biretagam, Als. pete Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.. aden 19.00 23.50 17.35 
Goats New York:— 
eae 1 ee > 
Home of ane Milk Goats. Vitality Goat Farm, Rt. Cotton, middling, spot, IB........... . 1705 1775 2055 1314 
Memp lis enn. 4 295 
SSE Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. wi | oe ey 2.372  # oseeee 
Rabbits Potatoes, L. 1., No. 1, 150 ths. 2 i 4.75 2.372 + 
> 
Standard Rabbit Journal, Winchester, Ohio.  50¢ Apples, Uv ‘ealthys, good to fancy, bee. 1.82 _ 194 _ 144 . 
¥ 2 months 10 rs * Wisconsin Round White. +N ae # +Current Firsts. 
Dogs COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 
Sat Serer Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, The following figures show for the years indicated the number of cotton spindles 
} Pana Sis ie . —s in active operation during November, consumption and exports of cotton during Novem- 
Registered gray or white Police pups, $6 upwards. ber of each year, and also for four months ending November 30: 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minnesota. : s . 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped . a ee * OS eer 29.6 30.6 32.3 32.6 32.9 
od, H.W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. Spindles in operation (in millions) (In thousands of bales) 
~ Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; malés $18. Consumption by domestic mills for November 544 611 627 584 543 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. Consumption by domestic mills for four 
— a ; . " te ? 229 ? 246 9 502 2.293 2,022 
Coonhounds, combination fur hunters, Foxhounds, months ending November 30 ...... = a o—_— — 
Beagle rabbit a Cowhide leather dog collars, Exports for November .......+.0++s+++: i) ae oo 967 — a3 
name engraved, $1, Texas Steer blow horns, $2. Cat- y i] "30 3,252 3,731 3,088 4,00! 6 
alogue. Riverview Kennels, Desk A-3, Ramsey, III. Exports for four months ending November 7 . y 
- Miscellaneous raat 


Farm Machinery 


; and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma- 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 


Water pumps water day 











and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
Honey 

New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans, $2.95; 
six 10- ooune cans, $5.50; two 5-gallon cans, $9.95. 
Gulf_ Cos Bee Co., Houma, La . 

Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—-Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 








Send roll 











dl and 25e for six beautiful glossitone prints. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Missouri. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5¢, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

Sample Enlarg cement, t, dime (negative returned). First 
roll developed, 25c_ silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 





Of Interest to Women 


Quilt Pieces.—2 pound rolls, containing approximate- 





5 yards percales, ginghams, prints, ete., all sizes 
and colors. Pay postman 69c, plus postage Thomas 
Thompson, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 





linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington. D. C Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 

““How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 777 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








“PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


IOI ees. 


CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS 
IF ORDERED NOW F@R SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 

log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


eB) CHICKS C.0.D. (cfc eying: 
best breeds; $1. weg ay ord 
























pay tman the rest icks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 
K 382_West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading vari- 
eties; prices within reach of all. South’s Leading Pro- 
ducers of Canned a ve delivery, postpaid. 
talogue Fr 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box “jot, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Bocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Bucker Beds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 


Brenham, Texas 








NEWS ITEMS ABOUT FRUITS | 
AND VEGETABLES 


PPLES in storage December 1 

amounted to 2,150,000 barrels, 15,- 
041,000 boxes, and 6,670,000 bushel bas- 
kets, which is equivalent to a little less 
than 10,000,000 barrels, or about 10 per 
cent less than the quantity in storage a 
year ago, but slightly above the average 
December supply. 

To Increase Early Potatoes 12 Per 
Cent.— Government reports from the 
11 Southern States show that growers in- 
tend to increase the 1930 early potato 











Rice 


New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 pounds 





beautiful white Rice, double sacked, $3.85. Cabaniss, 
tox 3, Katy, Texas. 
Syrup 
Jeorgia Cane Syrup: $4.80, six one gallon cans, f.0.b, 











Doug las. iffin Seed Store, Douglas, 

New, delicious, sugar cane flavored. ms free. 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. 3off Mer- 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Tobacco 

Ni utural Leaf Tobacco—Guaranteed ; chewing, 5 pounds 
+t Smoking, 10, $1.50; pipe free. Pay when 
recely ed. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaremtesd. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 


pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 





Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tennessee Red Leaf, mild and sweet. 10 pounds 
chewing $2.60; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50. You 
pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. O. 
D. Collier, _ Manager. 








Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee 








Situation Wanted 
Situation Wanted.—By experienced farm superintend- 
ent. References furnished. Walter McGinnis, Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 


Agen Wanted 


Roots, Herbs. Booklet free. 
Conn. 








gathering 
12, New Haven, 


Earn money 
3otanical 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Concord 





Spices, 
919 


Make 100% . profit. 
Home Supplies, ete. 
St. _Jouis, M Mo. 


Toiletries, Extracts, 
Co., Dept. 


Soaps, 
Morgan Supply 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 





Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 








Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
DRUMM EG@@ FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MIS6. | Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mtevers at home. Im- 
Re eqn 33 eQ@QQeeaee i 
or mense profits plating autoparts, tablesware,etc. Write 


as foreman or active worker 

Jo = a good farm can be found 

by running a smal? classified 

ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
Party for the coming yeat. 








Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





Amazing profits selling Hair and Beauty Preparations 
to colored people. Write for free samples and terms to 
agents. Thomas Steel, 1902W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mencets, a 


patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package, free. Collette Mfg. Co.. Dent. 
701, Amsterdam, N. VY. 


acreage over that of 1929 by about 12 per 
cent, Florida leading with an intended in- 
crease of 36 per cent, followed by south- 
ern Texas, 16 per cent. The increase be- 


comes lighter as one goes north, Virginia 
for instance, intending to increase only 2 


per cent above last year. 

Late Onion Crop Big.—the late or 
main crop of onions is right around 19,- 
000,000 bushels or a little above 40,000 
cars, or 13,000 cars more than last year, 
which is a little bit more than the big 
crop of 1927. With this heavy onion pro- 
duction it behooves growers of early 
Southern onions to watch their step. 


Cabbage in Storage Not as Heavy 
as First Expected—Because the hold- 
ings of Northern cabbage crop are not 
quite as heavy as expected at first, prices 
have advanced some in recent months. 
The long keeping Danish type 1929 crop 
is now estimated at 21,250 carloads or 
only about 4 per cent more than in 1928, 
and 16 per cent less than the average pro- 
duction for the past five years. 

Sweet Potatoes Selling Well.—Well 
graded and properly packed No. 1 sweet 
potatoes were selling in the Northern 
markets the middle of December at $1.35 
to $1.65 per bushel. Most of Virginia’s 
crop has been sold and at this time Ten- 
nessee and Delaware were furnishing most 
of the Northern markets. These prices 
show the value of proper grading and 
curing, because these same potatoes that 
are bringing the grower a net of above 
$1 a bushel now could not have been sold 
at digging time for more than 50 to 60 
cents per bushel. 


Texas Grapefruit Active—Growers 
of grapefruit in South Texas put into 
the Northern markets up to early Decem- 
ber more than three times much of 
this fruit as by the same date in 1928. 
This is due, in part, to the Mediterranean 
fruit fly situation in Florida, but also to 
the high quality of fruit coming out of 
Texas and the increasing quantity from 
these growers. 


as 
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GUY 


HAMILTON 


Take a Tip From Guy Hamilton 

many Baby Chicks are you going to sell 
The answer to this question de- 
on how many orders you get, 


liow 
this season? 
pends largely 
doesn’t it? 

If you follow the advice of 
owner of Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala., and many other reliable hatchery- 
men you will employ Progressive Farmer 
Classified Ads to sell your chicks. Just read 
his letter dated October 26, 1929: 


Guy Hamilton, 


Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Sir: ‘“‘Last season we ran a “Dis- 
play Classified Ad’’ in your Georgia- 
Alabema edition relative to our Quality 
baby chicks. It brought hundreds of 
inquiries and more orders than we 
could fill. 

“This season we are prepared for the 
big business that we expect. We have 
increased cur incubator capacity 200% 
and have State Accredited flocks to 
supply eggs. 

“We are convinced that anyone hav- 
ing something worthwhile to sell can 
find buyers by using Classified Ads in 
the best of all farm papers—Progressive 


Farmer.” 

Hamilton’s experience is similar to hundreds 
of other advertisers who sell their chicks, 
eggs and stock without trouble and at little 
expense. 

Our GEORGIA-ALABAMA edition may be 
used for 7c a word. Display Classified Ads 
cost $7.00 per inch. This edition goes into 
105,000 of the best farm homes in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 


OUR 1930 
ANNUAL 


POULTRY 
SPECIAL! 


This big issue of special impor- 
tance to those interested in poultry 
will be dated January 18. 


Feature articles on raising and mar- 
keting poultry will be prepared by 
some of the South’s outstanding poul- 
trymen. These articles will run at 
a time when our readers are making 
definite plans to enter the poultry 
business or increase their flock. 


Increase your profits in 1930 by 
selling your surplus cockerels, hens, 
baby chicks and eggs through Pro- 
gressive Farmer Classified Ads. Don’t 
wait for local buyers—sell quickly and 
economically the Classified way. 


Cost Is So Little 


Progressive Farmer Classified Ads 
are sold at so much per word and so 
much per inch. The low rate and 
large circulation for each edition will 
be found on the first Classified page. 
Decide on one or more editions and 
write out your advertisement. Run 
your ad long enough to get well ac- 
quainted with our readers. 


Mail Your Ad Now! 
Your Classified Ads for our Annual 


Poultry Special should be mailed in 
time to reach us as follows :— 


Ads for Georgia-Alabama Edition MUST reach 
us by January 11. 


Ads for Texas Edition MUST reach us by 
anuary 4. 

Ads for Carolinas-Virginia Edition MUST 
reach us by January 6. é 
Ads for Mississippi Valley Edition MUST 

reach us by January 7. 
Ads for Kentucky-Tennessee Edition MUST 


reach us by January 8. 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 














UP 


GO COTTON PROFITS 


through this 


“MAKE SURE” 
METHOD 


FERTILIZATION 





This is the ““MAKE-SURE” METHOD for Cotton 





PU 














PU 


AT PLANTING 


50 to 100 Ibs. per acre Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda; 25 to 
75 Ibs. muriate of potash; 
300 to 400 Ibs. super- 
phosphate. 


“ 


This gives you enough 
phosphate and potash; the 
Chilean Nitrate gives the 
crop the best possible start 
and encourages maximum 
growth during earlyspring. 


OAMUNUSAGUGA UDA AGGAUTUEARESSEEATADEESEEUECUUREREUREESOUDOSURDEUDAGOELDE DEES EEDCRC EC ESEE 


SE the “Make Sure” Method on your next crop. 





AT CHOPPING 


150 to 200 Ibs. per acre 
Chilean Nitrate side-dress- 
ing. 

“ 


This gives the crop 
greater vigor and resist- 
ance to pests and disease; 
makes bigger bolls and car- 
ries more of them through 
to earlier maturity; in- 
creases yields and im- 
proves quality. 








Suvsanneeeanncaengery 


UML PELE EPE ERLE LEE LL Eh 


It is 


easy. It does the trick and does it quickly. Every 
state cotton Champion used this method. It is safe and sure 
for cotton from North Carolina to Texas. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the vital spark of any fertil- 
izer. Under the crop, it gives a good healthy start to 


your plants. Side dressing with Chilean Nitrate 


“picks 


up” the crop after the grass has been cleaned out. It 
feeds the crop just when it needs plenty of rich, whole- 


some food. 


If you cannot be sure your planting time fertilizer con- 
tains Chilean Nitrate, the way to make sure is to buy fer- 
tilizer low in nitrogen and mix Chilean Nitrate with it at 
the rate of 200 to 400 lbs. per ton. 


After all, there is mighty little luck to making cotton. 
“Tt’s Soda, not luck” is an old saying, the truth of which is 
emphasized more and more each year. Chilean Nitrate is 
the good old Soda that more than 800,000 farmers used last 
year. It is natural nitrate, not synthetic or artificial. Costs 
very little, and Now is the time to get it. 


Special FREE Book 


Our new book, 


“How to Fertilize Your Crcps”, tells 


exactly how to use Chilean Nitrate. It is a valuable book to 
have as it helps you on every kind of crop. Free. Ask for 
Book No. 1, or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830- 1930—One hundred years of fertilizer 


service to American agriculture. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to ad No. 35-D 





“ITS SODA 
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| attention. 
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| er-singin’ an 


NOT GOOD TASTE 


Sap—‘“I asked her to kiss me without avail.” 





Also—“I don’t like those things either.” 


NOT SO GOOD TODAY 
Kind Lady—“I you have seen bet 
ter days.” 
Hobo Bill—“T'll tell the 
have! One day last week 
a quarter.” 


ONE ON 

Banker (telephoning) 
you, Mr. Cohen, but 
drawn $1.67.” 

Cohen—“Iss dot so? 
ago and see how did I stood.” 

Banker (a few minutes later)—‘‘You had a 
balance on this date last month of $465.” 

Cohen—“Vell, did I call you up?” 


KNEW THE SYMPTOMS 
Young Husband—‘‘Last night when I got 
home my wife had my chair drawn up before 
the fire, my slippers ready for me, my pipe 
filled, and—” 
Old Friend—‘‘How did you like her 
hat?” 


suppose 
pop-eyed worid I 
I took in $12 and 


THE BANKER 


“I am sorry to bother 
your account is over- 


Vell look up a month 





new 


STARTING YOUNG 


Teacher—“What interest be on 
$500 for one year at Abie, pay 


” 


would the 
3 per cent? 
Abie—“‘At 3 per cent I would not be inter- 
ested.” 


PROFITABLE SIDELINE 


Father—‘“‘How is your son doing in 
the city these days?” 

Second Father—“Oh, fine. He gets 
day working in a lunch room and for 
line teaches the latest dances evenings at $100 


a week.” 


MATHEMATICAL MATRIMONY 

“What you all call it when a gal 

times—bigotry ?”’ 

“Lawsy, boy, you suttenly am a 

Why when a gal gits married two 

gotry, when she tries it three 
trigonometry.”’—Successful 


First 


$2.75 a 
a side- 


Ephraim 
gits married three 
Mose 
ignoramus 
am big 


Farming. 
WHAT HE’D GET 
The owner of a movie house had just signed 
i fire insurance policy. 
*‘Suppose,” he asked the agent, “my theater 
burned down tomorrow, what would I get?” 
Agent—“About two years.’’—Boston Tran- 


THE OLD SPENDTHRIFT 


He has the reputation of being the stingiest 
man in the Indiana town he calls home, it 
even being whispered that he counts the grains 
of corn he feeds his chickens. It was in the 
holidays that he entered the store in mild 
excitement, telling how his five children, 
three married and two with one or more chil- 
dren, were coming home for Christmas. 

“We're going to have a big time all of us 
together at home again. Give me a dime’s 
worth of candy.”—Indianapolis News. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _| 
By J. P. ALLEY—¥, Belt Syndicate, 4 | 








f ures A Goopv THine | 
CHRIsS'MUS AIN' COME 
But JEs’ ONCET A 

NEAH, CA‘’SE DEY 
AIN’ NOTHIN’ LEF’ FuH 
iT 7? COME BACK 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Wen sees a man er-shoutin’ an 
ain't nevuh do nothin’ fuh 


folks—he jes’ got chu'ch ’ligion!! 


you 
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xs OLD PLANTATION 
am), SEASONING 


Makes Sausage 


Taste ‘Better 


FOLKS: Listen! 
Here's the Old Time Coun- 
try Flavor you have been 
, looking for. Just one whiff 
will start your mouth to watering . . . one 
taste, and you want a second helping, when your 
sausage is seasoned with Old Plantation Seasoning. 
A complete blend of pure spices in flavor-tight bags, 
ready for use,—nothing to add, very economi 
Each bag seasons 10-25-50 or 100 lbs. of sausage. 
Prove it for yourself. Get it at Grocery or Market. 
Send 10¢ for full size house- 
bold carton for seasoning 5 
pounds of Yausage. Also, free 
book ‘‘Tempting-Ways.”’ 


ales Ons for patie dressing, 
eat loaf, roasts, ots. 


A.C. te Potine Co., Ine, 
Dept. 
Birmingham, Ale, U.S.A. 








ee * Swollen Tendons 


BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
snsiiadi swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No ry -r.no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. 00 at druggists, or 
postpaid. De rr oh your case for speci: 
instructions, Intere esting horse-book 2 B 
free. 

From a race horse owner: "Used Absorb- 
ine on a yearling pacer with strained ten- 
don, Colt ait over lameness, though for a 


time couldu’t take a step. Great stuff,* 
ield, Mass. 








TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT. IN 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 324 Lyman St., Spring 


ONEY 375235 
STUMPS: 
end today for Big Free illustrated book and 


special cut price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
how you can clear you r land 








CULES MFG. co., 
1413 29th Str., Centerville, lowa 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES | 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Applies, 
Pear, Plam, Cherry, Berries, Grapes. Nuts. poate, one 
Ornamental! Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors F 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 











Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 





Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 

















CONDON’S eee TTOMATO ; 


“Queen _. ng on Market;"’ Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; ‘Exceliont Canner. 4 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure © 
Crop” Live 8 and Plants we will mail you 125 ~ 
‘ seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- — 
= bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 
1930 catalog of : 
Seeds, Plants 
and Shrubs : 
This valuable 184-page book” 
tells how and when to plant. © 
Send 2c stamp to cover postage. 
rices lower than ever be fore- 


CONDON BROS., Seedsimen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOx 164 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS — 





$ 





